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GHOSTS. 


THOUGHT GHOSTs OF LIVING MEN. 


HE thought ghost is not of the matter (molecular) of 
which the physical ghost, nor of the matter (desire) 


of which the desire ghost is composed. The thought 

ghost is of matter which belongs to the mental world. 
The matter of which thought ghosts is made is life matter, 
atomic matter. 

A thought ghost is not a thought. The thought ghost of 
a living man is the thing produced by combined action of his 
mind in one line, on matter in the mental world. 

The thought ghost is of two kinds, the abstract or form- 
less thought ghost, and the defined or imaged thought ghost. 
The abstract is made from matter in the mental world, col- 
lected by the centering of the mind on a subject of thought. 
The defined thought ghost originates when the mind makes a 
mental image and holds that image until it takes form. The 
positive mind creates thought ghosts, the negative mind 
creates none, but its action adds to the material and force of 
thought ghosts. Their field of action is continually in the 
thought world, but some may take form and appear to the 
physical eye. A thought ghost is subject to cycles for mani- 
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festation and varying activity, which cycles may be of long or 
short duration. 

There are dangers as well as advantages connected with 
the influence of thought ghosts. Thought ghosts hover over 
families and races. Even the age has and leaves its thought 
ghost. 

The cause of a thought ghost is a motive. The nature of 
the motive determines the nature of the thought ghost and the 
effects of the ghost on those it acts. The motive in the mind 
causes the mind to act on the body. The mind is, for the time, 
centered in the heart, there extracting from the blood certain 
life essence, which ascends into the cerebellum, passes along 
the convolutions of the cerebrum, and is acted on by nerves 
from the five sense centers. The nervous action aids in the 
formation of the thought ghost, like as do the ferments and se- 
cretions in the digestion of the food. This blood essence, and 
the nerve force, which are matter (though finer than what is 
subject to chemical analysis) form and are grouped, in and 
throughout the image held in the mind. This image, more or 
less complete, is impelled outward through one of the sense 
organs, by the motive. It may also be sent through the fore- 
head, from a place between the eyes. This much concerning 
the imaged thought ghost, such as the figure of a person or 
anything having a mental form. 

The formless thought ghost is without an image, there 
being no physical image to fashion after. But the formless 
thought ghost, such as a thought of death, disease, war, com- 
merce, wealth, religion, has often as much or more influence 
as the imaged thought ghost. The material used from the 
body is the same, however, the nervous force is used to pro- 
duce the sensation corresponding to the same center, such as 
fear without seeing or hearing anything, or the apprehension 
of activity without a definite thing acting. 

As regards the thought ghost produced by an individual. 
There is first the thought ghost produced without the person’s 
intending or even supposing that he produces a thought ghost. 


Then there is the thought ghost produced with the intention of © 


the producer. 
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Ghosts produced unconsciously and unintentionally are 
such as the poverty ghost, grief ghost, self-pity ghost, gloom 
ghost, fear ghost, disease ghost, variety ghost. 

A man who is haunted by the thought ghost of poverty is 
one who works and _ saves constantly, because he is afraid he 
will die forsaken in the poor house. In a position of compe- 
tence and even affluence, he is subject to the power of that 
ghost, and to the fear of destitution and helplessness. A per- 
son’s poverty ghost is caused either by the person’s seeing such 
misery around him or hearing of it and fancying himself in 
such conditions. Or his thought ghost was caused by impres- 
sions received in the mind in a past life, by his actually losing 
his fortune and actual suffering of poverty. 

_ A person over whom broods a grief ghost is grieved 
by the most insignificant and inconsequential. He borrows 
‘trouble—if he has none—to feed his grief ghost. Conditions 
of ease or of hardship make no difference. Some like to go to 
funerals, hospitals, places of suffering, like to hear sad news, 
just to cry and be miserable and give their ghost satisfaction. 

A self-pity ghost is a ridiculous phase of extreme egotism, 
which creates and feeds it. 

The fear ghost is caused by lack of confidence in one’s self, 
and it may be due to a feeling that just karmic retribution 
which is over the fearsome, will soon be precipitated on him. 
This may be a part of his karmic punishment. Were such a 
man willing to meet justice, then he would not make nor feed 
a fear ghost. 

A trouble ghost leads to getting into trouble. The ap- 
prehension of trouble creates trouble if there is none, and 
brings those whom the trouble ghost rides into it. Wherever 
they go there is trouble. Such a man will always get under 
things that are falling, and, with the best of intentions, he will 
cause quarrels and suffer himself. 

The health ghost and disease ghost are much the same. 
Constantly trying to avoid disease by holding the—what is 
called—health thought in the mind, creates a disease ghost. 
The people troubled by a disease ghost are always looking for 
physical culture, new breakfast and other health foods, are 
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driven to study dietetics, and feel the ghost with their con- 
tinued thought of these things. 

A vanity ghost is a mental thing built upon little sub- 
stance by thought of self-conceit, glitter, gloss and showing off, 
and the wish for admiration by no matter whom. Only such as 
are of little weight, and make a business of deceiving them- 
selves about their lack of merit and importance, create and 
feed a vanity ghost. Such a ghost demands a constant glossing 
over of their deficiencies. These vanity ghosts are the things 
to which is due the constant change of fashions, styles, fads . 
and mannerisms. 

All of these ghosts are among the formless thought ghosts 
of the individual 

Thought ghosts produced intentionally are produced for 
a certain purpose by people who know some of the results 
which come from the production of a thought ghost. These 
people do not call it by this name of thought ghost; nor is the 
name of thought ghost generally used. Intentional producers 
of thought ghosts are today among the practitioners of Chris- 
tian Science and Mental Science, among members of some so- 
called Occult Societies or Secret Societies, and among mem- 
bers of the priesthood, and there are hypnotists and some de- 
tached individuals not belonging to any of these classes, who 
create thought ghosts intentionally. 

The business of the Christian and Mental Scientists is to 
cure disease and be in affluence and comfort. ‘To cure disease 
they “hold the thought of health,” or “deny the disease.” In 
certain cases they create a thought ghost of disease, a thought 
ghost of insanity, a thought ghost of death, and they direct 
the thought ghost against persons who have opposed them in 
their work, antagonized them personally or their authority or 
otherwise incurred their enmity. Whichever of these ghosts 
it may be, the producer intentionally makes the thought ghost 
and sends it against the person he wants to punish with disease, 
insanity, or death. 

Formerly those who practiced the “Black Arts” made a 
little waxen image which represented the person to be pro- 
ceded against. Then the magician inflicted upon the wax 
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figure the injuries he wanted the real enemy to be afflicted 
with. For instance, the magician would stick pins into, or 
burn the image, or hurt its eye, or other organs; and the real 
person was similarly affected, according to the power of the 
magician. Sticking the pins into the image did not hurt the 
live enemy, but it served the magician as a means to concen- 
trate his thought ghost and direct it to the person he had in 
mind. ‘Today the wax figure may or may not be used. A 
photograph of the enemy may be used. And even no physical 
figure or picture may be used. 

Some members of the cults named have been made aware 
of the power carried by such thought ghosts. Such malignant 
thought ghosts have been designated by the phrase “malicious 
animal magnetism,” coined by Mrs. Eddy of the Christian 
Scientists, and familiarly called “M. A. M.” 

There are certain secret societies in which ceremonies are 
performed, with a view to produce thought ghosts intended to 
serve its members and influence others or hurt them. 

Among the priesthood were and are many who produce 
thought ghosts intentionally. In the Middle Ages were many 
priests who were more proficient with those wax figures than 
the so-called magicians. Some priests today have a better un- 
derstanding of the manner of the working of thought ghosts 
and the results which can be accomplished by them than is 
generally believed. Especially backsliders from the Catholic 
Church and persons prominent in life who are desirable to that 
church as proselytes, are often made to feel the powerful in- 
fluence of the thought ghosts created by practices, individual 
and concerted, of certain ecclesiastics. One such practitioner 
in Italy, answering the question whether the Catholic Church 
missed the power once made to be felt through its inquisition, 
and whether it would not use the instruments again if it had 
the power, said that instruments of torture were crude and out 
of date and perhaps now unnecessary, and that the same re- 
sults could be obtained now by methods akin to hypnotism. 

The desire age ison the ebb. We are entering the thought 
age. The thought ghosts of living men do more permanent 
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harm and produce more fatal results in their age than desire 
ghosts did in any age. : 

Even those disinclined to believe in their being such 
things as thought ghosts, cannot fail to feel the power of a 
thought ghost of memory. Such a ghost is not created as are 
the thought ghosts above mentioned, and does not directly 
affect any but the one who has called it into being. The 
memory thought ghost is created by bringing into mental form 
an action once ignobly done or shamefully omitted, whereby 
is created a stinging feeling of unworthiness, littleness, re- 
morse. Around this feeling the person’s thoughts cluster, until 
they are given permanent mental form. Then there is a mem- 
ory ghost. It appears from time to time and is like a skeleton 
in a closet. Everyone who has been active in the world knows 
of just such ghosts, which at times overshadow his own life. 

To be continued 
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“Maxima mortalis mecum mysteria mentis.” 
Mercury in the CHYMICA VANNUS. 
By FRANCIS MAYER. 


EVOUT students of the Zohar claim that he who 
studies this ‘Book of Light” with a sincere heart, shall 
be spiritually benefited thereby, even though he does 
not penetrate its esoteric meaning. 

One is inclined to smile at, and discredit, such over-zeal- 
ous statements. But he who gives this a serious trial will most 
likely change his opinion in a short time. Whyr Because, by 
steady perusal, by long and habitual concentration of thought 
on these subjects, he begins to develop intuition. It is a fact, 
that the Zohar reveals itself to and teaches the devoted student 
—and so does every truly inspired book. 

It is only an act of due gratitude, that I make the same 
claim, openly and with full emphasis, for the immortal poem 
or drama, known as the BOOK OF JoB. Be its author Isaiah, or 
any other great interpreter of Divine Light—it is sublime, in- 
spired and inspiring, one of the great monuments inherited 
from the time when men still walked with the gods. The pass- 
ing centuries did not dull, but increased its shining glory. In 
our era it is not merely a source of consolation for bleeding 
hearts, nor a strange and obscure Sphinx which attracts great 
minds—from St. Jerome to Renan—to exercise their acumen 
and ingenuity, and alas, to exercise in vain! With the oncom- 
ing spiritual dawn, the veil which has covered and which still 
covers its mysteries begins to be lifted. The truth in it begins 
to send its rays, not through its so-called obscurity, but into the 
darkness of our ignorance. In it, Byron found poetry incom- 
parable and too sublime even for his genius. To it, Goethe paid 
the highest tribute by formally repeating part of it and em- 
bodying some of its leading ideas in Faust, which he himself 
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regarded as his masterwork. Western occultists continue to 
refer to it, as did their predecessors through many centuries. 
Pierre Leroux, a zealous and learned Mason, found in it the 
ideals of Masonry; and he expounded his findings in a large 
volume dedicated to a Lodge. And he could rightly do so. 
For the BOOK OF JOB ts a book of Initiation. Not initiation into 
ceremonies, but initiation into the real mysteries: the mysteries 
of Life, of Death, of Progress; especially of Progress! 

Progressive Humanity, often miscalled the Revolting, and 
Fallen Ange}, though in reality a god in God, again lifts up 
its voice, expressing in words of archaic simplicity thoughts 
of archaic power and grandeur, to plead its Cause with its 
Creator. The voice is still “clamans de profundis,” but it is not 
the voice of a servant addressing his lord; it is the voice of the 
son addressing his father, conscious of equality of substance 
and at least similarity in essence; conscious that the Redeemer 
is living in him, and the root of the matter is found in him 
(XIX. 25. 28). Bury yourself in the BOOK OF JOB, try to reach 
into and assimilate its ideas; and, you shall feel vibrating 
through your brain, burning through your veins, the sparks 
from the fire carried by the Morning Star which gave impulse, 
food, push, fire, to just revolutions in all ages. Great revolu- 
tions which force man through blood and self-sacrifice out of 
darkness and slavery, toward light, life, love, which all are 
synthesised in the one great Idea, spiritual entity, called: Lib- 
erty. If you bury yourself in the book, and your repeated 
efforts are successful, you shall be blessed with moments, short, 
lightning-like, but priceless moments for you, in which dark- 
ness shows its latent light. Then you shall know what spiritual 
liberty is, and the meaning of apotheosis. 

Do not be daunted by the obscurity of this poem. Read 
and reread it with good will and an open heart. Never mind 
it you do not at once catch the veiled and sometimes even the 
literal meaning. Keep on with your study, and try always to 
get the spiritual sense of the sentences, and soon you shall find 
that this obscurity is full of latent light. Your sub-conscious 
will co-work with you, and as soon as you are ready to receive, 
the parts of truth which you are able to assimilate shall be 
revealed to you. 
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As in every esoteric book in the BOOK OF JOB its subject is 
developed not only from the macrocosmic, but also from the 
microcosmic point of view. Job represents, not only the col- 
lective entity of Man on Earth, but also an individualized cell 
of it. At the very start the author takes care to state that Job 
was a perfect and upright “man, the greatest of all the men of 
the East,” or more correctly translated, “the most considerable 
of the Beni Kedem, ‘Sons of the Orient,’ ”’ a very suggestive ex- 
pression indeed. It is also stated he came naked, that is, as a 
bodiless soul, from the womb of his mother (1.20): This 
means Humanity, Adamic red earth or clay or limon, respec- 
tively, poured out like milk then curdled to cheese (coagula- 
tion), clothed again with skin and flesh, and given life and 
spirit (X. 9-12). At the end, after going through the four sec- 
tions of the cross, that soul shall return, reintegrated, to the 
same mother’s womb, as a regenerated, fixed, abstracted, in- 
dividualized soul provided with will and self-motion. This 
shows that Job also represents a human Ego. There is also 
sufficient proof given in the text to show that he represents an 
initiate, and an adept. For instance: the profane has never 
seen, or even knows, the existence of a “path” which no fowl 
knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye has not seen, nor the lion 
or his whelps passed (XXVI.7-8). The profane can have no 
idea what it means to be lifted up to the wind, to ride on it 
and have his substance dissolved (XXX. 22). Such statements 
sound like foolishness or mere poetical imagery to the unin- 
structed, but to the enlightened student these mean actual ex- 
periences, and serve as signs of genuineness. 

Dealing, therefore, with the social and the individual as- 
pect of the Magnum Opus, the book rewards its student with 
valuable indications concerning the way which leads to per- 
fection, to the only possible real initiation, which is self-initia- 
tion. To illustrate this, I shall try to explain the three verses, 
18, 19, 20, of Chapter X XIX. 

18. Then I said, I shall die in my nest and [ shall multiply 
my days as the sand. 

19. My root was spread out by the waters, and the dew lay 
all night upon my branch. 
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20. My glory was fresh in me, and my bow was renewed 
in my hand. 

The reader who looks for the spiritual sense will see that 
chapter XXVIII is an introduction to the chapter XXIX and 
calls the attention to the search of gold, silver and precious 
stones, like any other alchemical treatise, and also to the search 
for wisdom and understanding, that is Cochmah and Binah, 
two of the three higher Sephiroths. Cochmah and Binah are, 
of course, much higher in value than the lower ones, repre- 
sented by gold and silver. By seeing the purpose of Chapter 
XXVIII, we are lead to look in the following chapter for in- 
structions how to find these treasures. 

Our intuition will soon show these indications. In my 
opinion. Chapter XXIX first depicts the general preliminary 
physical mental and spiritual condition of the operator, which 
are absolutely necessary to his successful working. Among 
these preliminaries, in verses 18, 19, 20, respectively, are the 
indications of the aim, the modus operand1, and the result of 
the operation. These preliminary conditions are: the ability 
to condense light on the head of the operator (V. 3) ; te be in 
the full vigor of youth (V. 4), by which expression is not meant 
certain age, but a fullness of creative power at both poles in 
any age; furthermore, the ability to get en rapport with the 
Invisible (V.2 and 5), to put on righteousness and judgment, 
and besides ‘all these, to develop our inherent magnes, and in 
consequence a magnetic personality, by the practice of neigh- 
borly love and other virtues. ‘This attractiveness and the 
virtues by which it is developed are shown in the verses, which | 
depict the high standing of Job in the community; the effect 
is shown to indicate the cause. 

The above explanations should not appear to be far 
fetched to those acquainted with the orientals style and who 
heed the advice in the first verse—that the chapter is a parable, 
and not to be taken in the literal sense. This should be clear 
after the study of the three selected verses. I must now ask 
for close attention. I shall try to be as clear, but the very nature 
of the subject matter imposes certain restrictions and often 
necessitates the use of technical terms. The first part of verse 
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18, “I shall die in my nest,” indicates a certain temporary sepa- 
ration of soul from body, mystically called death. Jn Jesu 
moriamur. It is a deep dreamless sleep, sometimes called the 
sleep of Sialam, in which the spiritual consciousness becomes 
liberated in order that afterwards we may enter life eternal, or, 
as our text expresses this idea in its Oriental style, “I shall 
multiply my days as the sand.” ‘This metaphor can be made 
even more transparent by two additions. ‘The first is the 
Hebrew word translated in our Bible as “sand.” Now, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of the two rabbinical authorities, 
Rashi and Arnheim, as based on the Talmud Sandhedrin, this 
“sand” is the name of the Phoenix. Leroux also so translates 
it. This verse means that Job has life eternal, by continuous 
rebirths after self-inflicted deaths by fire. The second is, that 
the author of the Rosicrucian Chymica Vannus—probably 
Philaletes—derives (p. 255) the word Phoenix, from nisc 
Phoebi, that is, nitor solis. 

The following verse, 19, gives the means by which such a 
spiritual development or happy death might by reached, pro- 
vided one has the necessary preliminary spiritual ripeness and 
the magnes developed to a certain degree. In one sense verse 19 
also teaches how to aid this development. So that in this verse 
are contained three distinct processes. These are: preliminary 
preparation, rebirth and alimentation. Of course, the process 
of preparation and of alimentation are nearly the same, the 
difference is in the intention of the operator and in the intensity 
of effort. 

‘“‘My root was spread out by the waters.’”’ Now, what is 
root, and what is watere In the broadest sense of the word 
the root of man is his mind, which includes the creative 
faculty, mental and material. Root also means the human 
monad; but in our case, as the simile is taken from vegetative 
life, root means the organ of alimentation, which is mind. 
The term water is given to many different manifestations of 
the first matter. Mind is often called water. Generally speak- 
ing, however, it designates the moist, the feminine or patient, 
the plastic element in nature, the humid radical, substance. 
In our special case, it means the mercury of the Alchemists, or 
rather what they call “our Mercury,” in contradistinction 
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from the “mercury of the vulgar.” It is the Chochab of the 
Hebrews; and this word designates hermetically the fecun- 
dating force of the stars. Students of the philosophy of As- 
trology, who understand why it is called Astronomy by the 
adept Alexander von Suchten, the science which “treats of 
the water over which the spirit of the Lord brooded” (A 
Golden Casket, p. 171), will understand what this force-mat- 
ter means in its double aspect, the active and passive. 

Therefore, spreading our roots out by the water means, 
the process by which the special mind is connected with the 
universal, force-matter with force-matter, also the ascending 
with the descending triangle for the purpose of growth, de- 
velopment or alimentation, and also for the purpose of gener- 
ation, respectively regeneration. The result of this connection 
is given in the second part of this verse; “and the dew lay all 
night upon my branch.” 

What is dewe Moisture from the atmosphere condensed 
upon some body, and generally in drops, which are spherical. 
Interpreted alchemically, this means the mercurial water, 
which is condensed again after sublimation. This is the very 
operation out of which originated the nickname ‘“Rosicru- 
tions.” Their R. F. C. is from Fratres Roris Cocti (Brethren 
of the cooked dew). But in esoteric parlance “dew” has a 
much higher significance when it is called “heavenly dew”— 
“ros coeh.” ‘Then it means the vapor virtutis dei; and when 
this dew is condensed in a spherical form, that sphere is a re- 
generated soul. In the liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church 
this symbolism is applied most expressively. The mass on the 
fourth Sunday of Advent (from adventus—arrival) before 
Christmas, begins: “Rorate coeli desuper, et nubes pluant 
justum, aperiatur terra et germinat Salvatorem.” 

The text of Job may be interpreted correctly in both 
ways, as applied to two different operations; namely, to 
alimentation, when the moisture of air is condensed, or to 
spiritual regeneration, when the purpose is to condense and 
coagulate the heavenly dew, the “vapor virtutis dei,” which, 
according to the expression of the Church, opens the earth, 
and causes the sprouting forth a Savior. But bear in mind, in 
both cases, to use a favorite expression of the Alchemists, the 
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union must be made indissoluble, “like when water is united to 
water.” 

The twentieth verse deals with the result of the spreading 
out of the roots by the waters. This result is psycho-physio- 
logical, mental, a transmutation, a spiritualisation, and also a 
liberation. The author of the BOOK OF JOB expresses it in 
kabbalistic terms, which will be clear to any advanced student 
of the Kabbalah, but hard to explain to others. As to the 
liberation, the physiological part of this result is plastically 
shown in an analogue simile by Jeremiah (XVII. 8), con- 
cerning the man whose hope is the Lord: ‘For he shall be as 
a tree, planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots 
by the river, and shall not see when heath cometh, but her 
leaf shall be green; and shall not be careful in the year of 
drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit.” 

This important verse 20 is, unfortunately, written in terms 
obscure to the general reader; but on the other hand, it is 
necessary to the understanding of the whole subject-matter. I 
shall endeavor to explain it, taking as a base, not the wording 
of the text, but the transmutation as shown by experience after 
the operations when water is repeatedly united to waters. 

Human life is going on by some process which is not only 
analogous to fermentation, but which, at least partly, is a pro- 
cess of fermentation continuously going on as long as life lasts. 
By this process the cells of our body are generated, multiply, 
develop, struggle for life, and successively die; the remaining 
ones continue to generate, multiply, develop. This is like the 
process in the Macrocosmos, where the cells are men, and 
where life is continuous because the disappearing generations 
are replaced continuously by new ones. But—and this is of 
the highest importance and should be impressed in the mind— 
not only is there generation, but also at the same time, progress 
or evolution going on; each successive generation is to some 
extent and in some way more developed, more perfect, than 
the previous one was. This lesson, furnished by history, is of 
_the highest importance, because the individual, the micro- 
cosmos, in order to perfect himself has but one way to follow; 
one and absolutely no other, namely, as far as possible to imi- 
tate the one evolutive process going on in Humanity or 
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Macrocosmos. But how? By spreading out his root by the 
waters; that is to say, by endeavoring to unite his mind with 
the universal; his forces, creative and procreative, with the 
same forces working in nature. Then the inspiring, illuminat- 
ing, fecundating light and heat of the Great Mother shall 
successively descend on him. Under the influence of this 
light and warmth each successive generation of cells in his 
visible body, and also in his invisible body or bodies, shall be 
more fully developed, perfected, spiritualized, than was the 
preceding one. Attracting and applying to his organization 
more and more of this heat, called by Paracelsus the heat of 
the Sun and the Moon, and applying it carefully by larger 
and larger quantities—never forcing more than his organism 
can reasonably bear, never taking chances by overfeeding— 
sooner or later he shall reach the degree of perfection to which 
he is entitled. We see how much more perfectly developed a 
flower becomes which receives the full share of heat in a warm 
climate, than another of the same kind developed ‘in a cold 
zone. Our life is but a vegetative life. Perfection of the on- 
coming generations! ‘This is the whole secret of the Magnum 
Opus, applicable to individuals as to nations, planets, solar 
systems or Humanity. And the limitless perfectibility of mind 
is the basis on which the progress of the whole universe is 
built, for: Mens agitat molem! 

But then what shall be the signs to the individual that his 
efforts were not in vain? The first signs are improvement of 
mind and of body. Improvement in bodily health and vigor 
is sometimes, and especially in the early stage, counter-bal- 
anced by increased sensitiveness. This is necessary, and makes 
the student receptive to the finer forces of nature. On the other 
hand, increased sensitiveness is a handicap, for with it comes 
suffering. Philosophy is the student’s only remedy for suffer- 
ing, but, alas, not always sufficiently potent in the beginning. 
The intellectual development is more evident. By intellectual 
and mental development I mean the slow but continuous 
spiritualization of the mind. This is more evident than in- 
crease of health and vigor, but it is so only to the insight of 
the zealous student, who watches and analyses his inner life. 

The first symptom of spiritualization of mind is the 
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change in one’s ways of thinking. In the second aphorism of 
his Yoga-Sutra, Patanjali says: “Yoga is the suppression of the 
transformations of the thinking principle.” Gradually spir- 
itual things occupy the larger part of the thinking. Our mind, 
though it still vacillates and fluctuates, is busy itself with 
various and seemingly incoherent subjects, in search of analo- 
gies and contraries, to bring them together by association of 
ideas, and to assimilate the result. After awhile the mind will 
be more steady and will fix on spiritual subjects. The con- 
tinuous bubbling in his first period is often misunderstood by 
the student, who is at times in despair because he is unable to 
concentrate his thoughts and have good meditation. Never 
mind. Such bubbling merely shows fermentation, which is 
part of the natural process of clearing, and is, therefore, a 
“sign” that the spiritual leaven within is working. In more or 
less time, according to ripeness, our perspective of life and its 
meaning, our conceptions concerning what is real and what is 
unreal will have a radical change. The spiritual influence 
makes itself felt more and more; we begin to realize the pres- 
ence of the unseen world, its influence on the life of humanity 
and on our individual life; we begin to see things from the 
viewpoint of eternity and become more satisfied than when 
we saw things from the temporal view-point only. Ideas, 
which we formerly regarded as abstract and metaphysical, are 
now alive for us. We recognize them as potent factors in 
modeling our life. The so-called moral forces, the virtues, 
are discovered by us to be as real, more real than physical 
forces. The internal senses, discernment, spiritual percep- 
tions, spiritual powers, are imperceptibly developing in us 
like a bud develops to a flower. Then phenomena come upon 
us without any conscious effort on our part, for now the sub- 
conscious and later the super-conscious part of our thinking 
principle, becomes blended with the waking consciousness, 
and they work harmoniously. Then our life is slowly but, 
nevertheless, continuously raised to a higher plane. We begin 
to live actually in the spiritual. Then there are periods of 
exaltation, samadhi, till at last comes Peace. The Peace left 
us by our Master; the Peace which passeth understanding, and 
which cannot be reached or even conceived of before is given 
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to us, the union and steady communion with the Great Mother. 
From the refracted light we slowly come, to perceive the re- 
flected light. When at last we begin to see some of the Direct 
Light, the alchemical transmutation, our individual Magnum 
Opus is finished for this earthly life. Saul again becomes 
transformed to Paul. 





Here I finished the first sketch of the present paper, 
turned off the light and went to rest. But there was with me 
the desire to explain the symbolism of verse 20 more clearly 
than I did, and not only in a general way. In the morning 
my first and involuntary thought was this verse, which went 
through my head mechanically, but with an emphasis on the 
word “bow.” Well, what does this mean? Quickly to this 
silent question came the answer; Sagittarius! And at the same 
moment and without further conscious effort stood out clearly 
before my mind the most perfect and surprising analogy be- 
tween this chapter and the respective verses of the BOOK OF 
JOB, on the one side; and on the other, the Tarot trumps XII, 
XIII, XIV and XV. Sagittarius, with his bow, being the 
astronomical sign attached to XV, and, therefore, the starting 
point for the subconscious to an associatio idearum. 

Now the BOOK OF JOB and the Tarot seem to be so far 
apart that had anyone suggested the possibility of analogy be- 
tween them, I do not believe I could have found it by con- 
scious reasoning. Nevertheless, the analogy not only exists; 
it is complete, and without likelihood of a mistake. Not only 
is it complete as to the ideas, but even in the similarity of 
arrangement of the symbolism in verses and trumps. 

Tarot trump XII, called The Sacrifice, symbolizes the 
preliminary spiritual, mental and bodily condition to which 
the operator has to exalt himself before he can go any further 
with his work. It corresponds exactly with the general indi- 
cations in the Chapter X XIX, and especially in verses 2, 5 and 
14, as explained above. 

Tarot trump XIII, called Death, also Death and Resur- 
rection, is in exact correspondence with the mystic death and 
phoenix-like resurrection, contained in verse 18. 

Tarot trump XIV, called Temperance, symbolizes in 
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picture and sense the union of water with water, like in verse 
19, and also in double sense, namely, for alimentation or for 
generation, respectively, for the descent of spirit into matter. 

Tarot trump XV, the real subject which is veiled by the 
name given it, namely, The Devil, shows precisely the effect of 
the operation depicted in the previous trump, as verse 20 
shows the result of the operation described in the previous 
verse. | 

Written and pictured symbolism of the successive opera- 
tions are in exact correspondence inwardly as well as out- 
wardly; they not only cover each other perfectly but they 
explain each other. It is worth while to study them in com- 
paring the two series. 

Now the Tarot may or may not be of Egyptian origin, 
and the BOOK OF JOB may or may not contain Egyptian wis- 
dom. But there can hardly be any doubt that Tarot, and Job, 
and Egyptian wisdom, have drawn and were alimented from, 
and by a common source, which is Tradition. This explains 
the analogy and even similarity in their symbolism, and which, 
at the same time, may satisfy us, that the instruction derived 
from each is the best obtainable. We may turn to and rely 
on them. 

The present case is to me an example of the modus operandi 
of the subsconscious mind, no less than a verification of my 
introductory statement, that the BOOK OF JOB, like the Zohar, 
and every other really inspired book, teaches and reveals itself 
to the sincere, open-hearted and open-minded student. 

Lectoribus salutem! 





MY PRAYER. 
By J. HOWLAND. 


Lord, when once more I wake 
In some far future time, 

’Neath sunnier skies, perchance, 
And in a friendlier clime, 
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Let not some happier day 
Make me forget 

That for today’s mistakes 
Mine eyes are wet. 


Bound on Time’s turning wheel, 
I would not see the spring, 

Nor watch o’er summer seas 
The flash of birds awing, 

Rather let memory bring to mind 
Repentance’s bitterest tear 

So from each life I glean a drop 
Of wisdom, crystal clear. 


Somewhere the wind is singing yet 

that sang in the golden dawn 

When the stars of morning sang for joy 
That another world was born. 


It may be in some far future 
When my heart is cleansed from sin 
I shall know in the fulness of glory 
The newborn Christ within. 


Oft in the winter’s silence, 

When the wind in the chimney sings 
I look to the time when signs of spring 
Shall come with better things. 


And I know, when I rest in heaven 
Far off from the struggle of men 

The longing to hear that magical song 
Will draw me to earth again. 








HUMAN CHARACTER 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


mind of man has the power of penetrating far be- 

yond the boundaries of his free senses; that the 

things which are seen in the material world depend 
for their action upon things unseen; in short, that besides the 
phenomena which address the senses, there are laws and prin- 
ciples and processes which do not address the senses at all, but 
which need be and can be spiritually discerned.” 

In saying this, the learned empirical teacher necessarily 
set aside with one swoop the whole dogmatism of agnostic 
metaphysics and placed himself for the moment beside the 
philosophers who recognize man as a being subsisting beyond 
his body organism. The laws, principles and processes which 
are infinitely beyond the province of the senses are those to 
which the world of sense must be forever subordinate. Sir 
William Hamilton affirms the same thing more positively than 
Tyndall: “The infinitely greater part of our spiritual nature, 
lies always beyond the sphere of our own consciousness, hid in 
the obscure recesses of the mind.” 

Taking the same yogi view, Socrates, as he was holding 
his last discourse with his friends, uses the following language: 
“When the soul endeavors to consider anything in conjunction 
with the body it is led astray by it. It reasons, but then, when 
none of these things—hearing, sight, pain or pleasure of any 
kind harass it—it retires as much as possible within itself, tak- 
ing leave of the body, and so far as is possible, having no 
communication with it, it aims at the discovery of real truth— 
of that which is.” 


P ms. TYNDALL says: “It was found that the 
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The process here contemplated is one far away from that 
of committing to memory and digesting it. Professor Carpen- 
ter has named it “unconscious cerebration.” ‘The name, how- 
ever, is a misnomer. Cerebration is the activity of the brain; 
and the activity of the brain is the evolving of sensation. 
When, therefore, no sensation exists in any matter, there is no 
action of the brain; consequently no consciousness. ‘There is 
therefore no such thing as an unconscious cerebration. We 
may as well talk about dry moisture or a fire without caloric. 

There is a knowledge which pertains to the physical 
senses, and we call it empirical; there is a knowledge which 
transcends the senses, and this is philosophical. One is appar- 
ent, the other real; one is a mere collection of phenomena and 
things which are witnessed by the senses, while the other be- 
longs to the higher region of causes and motive. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock has propounded what he considers a 
missing science, a department of knowledge which has not 
been formulated and so brought within the scope of text- 
books. As it comes under the head of Psychology, though 
perhaps on the ethical side, I am justified in considering it. 

This so called “missing science” he gives the designation 
of “the science of human character.” It involves the whole 
mainspring of human action. It recognizes the fact that no 
two men have the same history or character, and yet that many, 
even hundreds and thousands, will often act in concurrence, as 
though moved by one single will. We witness such unanimity 
in uprisings of the people, in mobs, and other demonstrations. 
The conduct of the whole is the exact resultant of the motives 
of all the individuals combined, each supplying his part of the 
force and swayed in his turn by the anited force of the others. 
As logic is the science of the laws of reasoning, so this is the 
science of the laws of action. 

It is well, however, to begin by defining what character 
means. [I would consider it as the sum of an individual’s 
qualities, that which marks him. It differs essentially there- 
fore from reputation. That means what the public think of a 
person; character, what he actually is. One may possess a 
poor reputation and yet have an excellent character, or the 
reverse. Mr. Mallock seems to amplify a little: “We may 
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say,” he remarks, “that we mean by it susceptibility to motive, 
Or we may say that we mean by it the development and the 
organization of impulse.” The structure of society is the 
outcome of the structure of human character. A man’s life is 
the expression of his motive. Desire, will and action make up 
everything. So, in its last analysis, civilization is the organiza- 
tion of motive. 

Man without a motive is a mere lifeless mass. I remem- 
ber well when a certain individual was attempting to lay out 
for me a course of action. I replied: ‘What I need in all 
this is motive.” He said: “Heaven.” At once I replied: 
‘Heaven seems to me as a myth.” It was too intangible, in the 
way presented, to be more than a word. I knew neither what 
heaven meant, or what he meant by it, and to be dogmatized 
Over upon vital questions is like giving a stone to a child 
hungry for bread. 

The fact is that through motive only are actions influ- 
enced. Hence every individual has his own incentive, his own 
reason for action. There is no fusion of motives when two 
or more individuals act together. A million persons have a 
million wills. Yet every motive is the result of antecedent 
facts, and in order to understand these we need a knowledge 
of biography. When men have distinguished themselves in 
some extraordinary manner we seek for the ordinary mani- 
festations. We learn the substance of patriotism from the 
biography of the patriot; of sanctity from the biographies of 
saints. In order to understand democracy, we must know, 
the lives of the men who lead the people. When a mar 
preaches unselfishness, we look to ascertain how he practices 
it; if he advocates equality, we want to know whether he does 
not really desire inequality. We remember that Napoleon and 
Julius Caesar were democrats, and Maximilian Robespierre 
the inflexible adversary of the death penalty. It is well to re- 
member the apt words of Bulwer Lytton, “Our thoughts are 
the divine part of us, our actions the human.” 

I would not reject the diamond for its flaw. Nor would 
I, because a man’s motives were tarnished by personal con- 
siderations, reject all the good which he sought to do, as not 
being really good. I expect our humanity to be mingled with 
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all that we behold of divinity. In most reforms we find per- 
sonal spite, and sense of individual wrong, envy or jealousy, 
a disguised effort at self-aggrandizement. There is danger, 
therefore, that the success of the reformer will be a new form 
of the old abuse. Political reform is too generally to get you 
out and me in. Religious reform is a change of priesthoods. 
Yet out of all fluctuations the world moves on. While we 
asperse reformers for their flaws of character, their energy 
often accomplishes reform more radical than they had con- 
templated. ‘The combined action of different individuals 
with motives a world apart, often accomplishes a good which 
few or perhaps none of them, had contemplated. 

Then, again, as our natures are complex, our motives are 
likely to be. I protest against the cant and stale declaration 
that every individual is led and controlled solely by selfishness, 
in the baser sense of the term. I lecture here, not as giving 
my labor, for this is justice to myself and a wrong to others. 
I am influenced by the compensation which I hope to receive 
and which I greatly need. I must pay my debts; he who 
neglects to do this is immoral and a thief. Yet while I insist 
upon this consideration, I recognize the higher obligation to 
do my work promptly, cheerfully and efficiently—and to the 
best of my ability. In this I am governed by a higher motive, 
that of justice, moral obligation, and a desire to do what is 
right. 

The great teacher whose doctrines constitute the belief of 
a third of the human race, Buddha-Gautama-Siddarta, taught 
that “truth is to be spoken, self to be sacrificed, benevolence to 
be exercised, not for the sake of the good thus done to others, 
but solely for the effect of this conduct on the soul of the 
actor.” It is a deeper principle than is imagined and not so 
destitute of a rational basis as many would suppose. The 
highest idea to which the Judaic and Christian religions have 
attained is to love one’s neighbor as himself; that it is of no 
benefit for a man to gain the whole world and lose himself. 
The foundation of all motive and moral action is duty to self. 
I may wrong you, and then keeping away from your presence, 
avert a quick sense of reproach; but I cannot escape myself 
and the injury which I have there inflicted. My integrity, my 
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wholesomeness, my health, is impaired by my wrongdoing. 
I cannot be entirely pure and happy when doing wrong. Even 
my countenance will reveal that | am sunk beneath my proper 
level; that I am degraded. No amount of apparent advantage 
can make me good for that. Hence, there is no reward for 
doing right; it is itself the reward. Nor need we hound a 
man much for wrongdoing. His tainted nature is the greatest 
punishment that can be inflicted. 

Selfishness is laudable in the infant. It is all that he can 
do to eat, keep comfortable and grow. If he omits these, he is 
certain to be fit for nothing. Even the adult who does not 
provide duly for his own wants disqualifies himself for proper 
service to his fellowman. The Yankee is not so far aside from 
the mark in regarding shiftlessness as the sum of depravity. 
It is in this very soil of selfishness, all black and full of foul 
sediment as it seems to be, that all higher motive is planted 
and rooted, like the beautiful pond lily in the slime of the 
stagnant pond. All moral ideas are the outcome of the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. They are implanted in man and 
developed, as they are in no animal, because man is eternal and 
the animal is not. Without immortality there is no morality. 
The obligations which I sustain to my neighbor are founded 
upon our common life. If they terminated at the grave, all 
the incentives we could cherish would be those of the brute, 
to conquer and devour. There being no higher motive than 
selfishness in its grosser form, rapacity and cruelty would be 
laudable. Paul, the great Christian Apostle, has taught better 
than all others—that charity, or love to the neighbor, tran- 
scended everything else and was man’s highest motive, most 
sacred obligation to himself. 

No action is possible except it be prompted by some form 
of self-interest. If the individual is circumscribed by his 
individuality, then his motive is selfishness in its completest, 
basest form. If he includes others, if the welfare of many is 
embraced in his circle, the greater breadth relieves it of that 
characteristic. If the whole world be included, then it is 
charity, benevolence, good will to man, which is the one pole 
of human motive circling round to the other. 
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The desire for progress, to advance, illustrate what has 
been propounded. We form the concept with the imagina- 
tion, which is iteself inspired by desire. The reasoning fac- 
ulty then decides the means to accomplish, and the will sets the 
matter into operation. Yet how differently each man acts. 
One man desires wealth, labors and saves, in order to obtain 
it. Another will steal, lie and defraud. Our delights are con- 
ditioned by our imagination. What pleases one is odious to 
another. This is owing to psychic differences. 

Curious as it may seem, corporeal needs are first in point 
of time. We must have food, raiment and shelter. Where 
these are not supplied in a commonwealth, there is a volcano 
liable to burst out at every man’s feet. The average man will 
always work for food. If he wants a house he will work to 
build one. So far motive is limited to inevitable appetite, 
which being satisfied we must have higher intellectual devel- 
opment or there will be no more labor. To this limit the word 
practical applies. 

The imagination now comes in to widen the field of de- 
sires. ‘Taste requires more elaborate furniture and adorn- 
ment; but that taste is incited by a desire to please or rival 
others. It recognizes the presence, the influence of others; and 
affords more incentives for labor, as well as the exercise of 
skill. The conjugal, parental, filial and neighborly relation- 
ships, develop the sense of delight in giving pleasure to others 
and aiding in their enjoyment. We become broader, more 
intellectual, nobler, as we are more kind, more generous, more 
well-wishing to each other. The highest intellect is developed 
in company with the highest morality and benevolence. 

Whatever we may think of the religious and the visionary, 
both these classes are wider in their scope of view and imagin- 
ation. The world, since history, has known no moral, social 
or intellectual advance, except where one or both took the 
lead. Wherever the medical profession has neglected these 
motives, it has become crystallized, selfish, servile and base. 
A code of ethics in which morality and the other principles of 
human advancement are overlooked, is a barbarism. 

By morality we mean that which is intrinsically right. It 
is action which is everlastingly fit and worthy and useful. It 
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is a hot enthusiasm for doing well. It is emotion, passion, de- 
sire, all aglow to add their contribution to the welfare and 
happiness of human beings. It is living in perfect conformity 
with conscience, that conscience being a lively conviction of 
what is just and a thorough knowledge of the reality of things. 
Kant explains it as “acting in such a manner that the ruling 
principle of your action might become an universal law.” 
Herbert Spencer defines it as “the mode of conduct, which, 
under the conditions arising from social union, must be pur- 
sued to achieve the greatest welfare of each and all.” In short, 
it is the highest evolution of the psychic essence in man. 











THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO 


By AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON, M. D. 
PART III. 


HE second undulation of the ser- 
pent’s body is occupied by the figure 
sitting cross-legged. (See plates 8 and 


9), From his necklace, composed of five 
beads his bracelets and anklets, and his head 


dress adorned with four feathers, we judge 
him to be of high rank. Only nobles, chiefs 
and famous warriors were allowed to wear 
necklaces. His head, artificially deformed, 
proclaims him not to be of Maya race. The 
Mayas never changed the shape of their skulls 
by artificial means. His attitude particularly 
calls attention ; it denotes aversion, being such 
as one would instinctively assume to express 
horror at the sight of anything inspiring dis- 
may, consternation and awe. The men of old 
were not different from those of modern times; 
men are the same inall countries and in allages, 





*4 The number of beads in the necklace of the personage is five, ho, in the 


Maya language; but ho is the radical of hool, the head, hence the chief, the 
king. 
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manifesting their feelings and emotions by 
identical gestures when acting spontaneously, 
turning away the face from the object caus- 
ing terror, at the same time extending toward 
it the palms of their open hands, with arms 
stretched out as if to repulse the sight of the 
ob’ect or the object itself. 

The feeling he intended to portray by the 
position given to the personages within the 
undulation of the serpents, the sculptor ex- 
plains by the sign he has placed on the left 
side, opposite the headdress of the effigy. 

This sign is composed of two Maya and 


Egyptian letters (. , corresponding to our Z, and 


= H, which together give the Maya word 
Ly | gah, to fear, radical of zahal, terror. On 
the right side, opposite the headdress, is carved 
a knot , called in Maya moc, a vocable 
which () also means catfish. The head- 
dress of the personage symbolizes the 
head of | | that denizen of the ocean. It is 
a species of shark. This sign occupies an 
identical position near the headdress of each 
of the ten figures within the undulations Of 
the serpents, whose coiffures are all alike. 
may we conclude from this fact that Moc, 
shark, catfish, was the title of the rulers of 
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the Land of Mu, as Can, serpent, was that of 
the rulers of Mayach? Suchatitle would have 
been very suitable for the sovereigns of a 
country in the middle of the ocean, but ill- 
fitting those of one situated in the interior ofa 
vast continent, two hundred miles in a straight 
line from its coasts east and west. 


It will be noticed that the posture and 
facial expression of some of the personages 
particularly those figured on the south side of 
the pyramid, depict extreme consternation, as 
even the position and look of the wild animal, 
apparently a wolf, denotes the utmost terror. 


The feelings so naturally portrayed in the 
attitude and aspect of both men and animals 
show that the draughtsman who delineated 
and the sculptor who carved the stones were 
artists of no mean talent, and that they had 
reached a higher standing in their profession 
than either the Maya or the Egyptian draughts- 
men and sculptors, and such as the Mexicans 
never dreamed of. This proves that the 
Mexicans did not erect the Pyramid of -Xoc- 
hicalco, notwithstanding the opinion of the 
most famed archaeologists to the contrary. 


On the west side of the pyramid, where 
the stairs leading to the summit, (See plate 4), 
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are still many interesting tropical designs 
forming inscriptions relating to the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants of the fated 
land of Mu. 


The side north of the stairway is adorned 
with various of these figurative signs (See 
plates 2 and 3). Foremost among them are 
those which occupy the space between the 
sepent’s tail and its lower jaw, and directly 
under these. If our interpretation of the same 
is correct they tell of the sacred hill in Atlantis 
where, according to Plato, was located the 
temple dedicated to Poseidon, and the palace 
in which dwelt the sovereign of the country. 

It will be noticed that the design forming 
the central part of the inscription is an 
oblong whose left upper angle touches 
the extremity of the serpent’s 
lower jaw. The oblong is one of the letters of 
the Maya and Egyptian alphabets, corres- 
ponding to our Latin M; it is also the symbol 
for place, locality, site—ma in both these lan- 
guages. Within saidoblong is the sign 
emblem of a house or temple. It 
rests upon a platform or terrace supported by 
pillars and hollowed underneath C-rar this 
being indicated by five small dots placed 
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under the whole design (See plate 3). Each 
of these dots stands fora unit. The five repre- 
sent the numerical 5, ho in the Maya language. 
But ho is the radical of holaan, opened, hol- 
lowed, and of many other words meaning to 
be open or hollow, but is likewise the radical 
of hool, the head, the beginning of anything, 
hence the head of the nation, the monarch. 
The five dots would in that case also indi- 
cate that the edifice was the abode of the 
sovereign, the palace. 

The whole central portion of the design 
can therefore be interpreted as meaning to 
represent the site where is situated the king’s 
abode, which is built on the top of a terrace 
sustained upon pillars and hollowed beneath. 

To the left of said tropical inscription is 
placed another most interesting design, right 
under the serpent’s lower jaw. This is acor- 
roboration of the fact that the edifice referred 
to in the figure just explained was the resi- 
dence wherein dwelt the sovereign. 

The lower part of the design seems to be 
a plan of the improvements made by Poseidon 
after the death of Evanor and Leucippe, the 
parents of his wife Cleito, at the foot of the 
hill where they dwelt. Plato describes these 
works, or a portion of them, as follows: 
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“Breaking the ground he inclosed the 
hill on which he resided, by making alternate 
zones of sea and land, larger and smaller, en- 
circling one another; there were two of land 
and three of water, which he turned as with 
a lathe out of the centre of the island, equidist- 
ant every way, so that no man could get to it, 
for ships and voyages were not yet heard of.” 

Any one desirous of making a map of 
these works from Plato’s description cannot 
fail to produce a drawing such as this 
which is indeed a fac-simile of that 
designed by the unknown artist who carved 
on the pyramid’s walls a record of certain 


memorable events which happened many 
years ago in Atlantis. 


Over the map, as if measuring or spanning 
it, is an outstretched hand attached to an arm 
emerging from behind the palace; it figures 
the Maya vulgar measure called nab, a span, 
the distance from the end of the thumb to 
that of the middle finger; and it calls to mind 
the old English verb; fo nab, to sieze by a 
sudden grasp. Nab is also the Maya word 
for pure gold; while nab-ob is the title of viceroy 
in India, and also means a man of great 
wealth. India was colonized by Mayas in 
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very remote ages.” Nab and nabal is in Maya 
the anointing of kings and pontiffs. 

It was an ancient custom on the western 
continent to pour gold dust over the head and 
body of potentates at the time of their con- 
secration, and of conferring upon them the 
sovereign power. This custom still existed in 
Bogota at the time of the Spanish conquest of 
that country, hence the appellation of El 
Dorado, (the gilded) given by the Spaniards 
to the kings of that region. 

Nabi is the Maya designation given to 
those who had received the royal or sacerdotal 
anointing. The Chaldeans were also a Maya 
colony; one of their principal gods was Nab— 
in.” The Assyrian form of his name was Nabu. 
His titles were many; among others conferred 
upon him were “The holder of the scepter of 
power.” “He who grants to the kings the 
scepter of royalty for the governance of the 
people,” at the time of his coronation, when 
the crown, vac was placed upon his head and 
and he ascended the throne. 





** Le Pongeon, Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx. Chap. II. p. 14 et 
pass. 
% Le Pongeon, Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx. Chap. III. p. 26 et 


pass. 
2"? George Rawlinson. The Five Great Monarchies, Vol. I. p. 140. 
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GLYPH MOTIVE, LOWEST STORY, EAST SIDE, PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO 
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The dwelling on the hill, whose ground 
plan is spanned by the hand emanating from 
that edifice, was therefore the abode of the 
anointed, the palace of the sovereign. 

To the right of the central design is a 
strong fist attached to an arm coming forth 
from the palace. It grasps the end of a stout 
rope tied round an oblong figure, in the center 
of which is shown the head of a macaw. On 
the upper and right sides of the square are 
ten dots, five on each side. 

We have seen that the oblong figure 
RE is one of the characters of the Maya 
alphabet corresponding to our Latin M, and 
is called ma, a vocable meaning land, country. 
The macaw is called mo in the Maya lan- 
guage; it stands here for the name of the 
country whose geographical position is indi- 
cated by the sign placed over the 
eye of the bird. \_f This sign is 
symbolical of the basin of the Atlantic Ocean; 
and the curved line terminating it is the 
letter U of the Maya ¢) and Egyptian alpha- 
bets. But the Maya vocable uw means basin, 
Thus explaining the meaning of the whole 
sign. 

The sculptor may have had a double 


object in placing the character SO prom- 
inently over the eye of the bird ¢) —that of 
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indicating that its name should be pronounced 
Mu instéad of Moo: and that Mu, the damp 
ground, was the right name of the land, (as 
given by the Maya authors whose works 
have reached our times) known as Atlantis 
by the Greeks and their contemporaries. 

The rope tied around the symbol of the 
country and firmly grasped by the hand 
emerging from the palace, clearly indicates 
that he who dwelt in it held sway over the 
land; that he was the lord and ruler of the 
ten provinces in which, Plato tells us, Atlantis 
was divided, a fact typified in the present in- 
stances by the ten dots attached exteriorly to 
the oblong figure, 


Here the manuscript of Dr. Le Plongeon ends abruptly. Addi- 
tional plates, maps and notes have been added. Dr. Le Plongeon is 
dead. He died December 13th, 1908. The following article by 
Mrs. M. A. Blackwell is of interest, as it supplements and bears 
out the discoveries of Dr. Le Plongeon, which are treated of in his 
writings. —Ed. 





























XOCHICALCO. 


A Study of the Name, and Its Possible Meanings. 
By M. A. Blackwell. 


The priests who accompanied and those who followed the 
Spanish conquerors to Mexico for the purpose of converting the 
natives to Christianity found it necessary to learn the language 
of the people in order to teach them. It is due to their patient 
labors that we have vocabularies, grammars and dictionaries of 
the Maya, as spoken at that time. Scientists of America and 
Europe have studied the few manuscripts which escaped destruc- 
tion. Not all agree on the interpretation of the written characters 
used in them. In Origin of the Egyptians (see The Word, Sep- 
tember, 1913) Dr. Le Plongeon says: 

“The vernacular of the aborigines of Yucatan and of the coun- 
tries situated to the south of the peninsula as far back as Gua- 
temala and Tabasco is still the Maya tongue, corrupted, it is true, 
Mm many localities by an admixture of Spanish words that, since 
well nigh four hundred years have been forcibly introduced, not- 
withstanding the bitter hatred that the natives profess for the 
Spaniards and their language, which they pertinaciously refuse 
to speak, even when they understand it. But in other localities 
where the Spanish influence has been but little felt, or not at all, 
as in the Tierra de Guerra, a part of Vera Paz, it has retained 
much of its ancient purity. 

“That the Maya is a primitive, or very closely allied to a prim- 
itive language, its grammatical formation would tend to show in 
the monosyllabic form of its primitives, composed of two or three 
letters capable of being analyzed singly; the majority of the names 
of animate and inanimate objects formed by onomatopaeia; the 
want of declension of the nouns and adjectives; the partial or semi- 
conjugation of the verbs; besides the very remarkable fact that 
it affords simple and natural etymologies for the names of places 
and their inhabitants in Asia and Africa, and also the names of 
the divinities worshipped by the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and 
most of the civilized nations of remote antiquity of which we have 
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tradition or written records. It belongs to that class of language 
that Professor Max Miiller calls second or terminational, where 
two or more roots may combine to form a word, the first retain- 
ing its radical signification, the second losing its own. 

“Still it is likewise allied to the first or radical, there being no 
distinction between a root and a word. Maya words taken by 
themselves often form no distinctive part of speech, but, accord- 
ing to the notion, they are intended to represent are a noun, an adjec- 
tive, a verb, an adverb, a preposition; for instance, pok as a par- 
ticle is used in counting living animals, can pok pekob, four dogs. 
Pok as a noun signifies a ball; it also means a leap, a jump. Pok 
as a verb is to play at ball. Another, tac, as a verb, conveys the 
idea of placing things one under another, to mix them up, to hide 
them; but tac as a prefix to a verb signifies that the action indi- 
cated by a verb is about to take place—iac in uenel, I want to 
sleep, I am about to sleep. Tac as a suffix to a participle-past of 
a neuter or an active verb indicates that the action has already 
taken place: buhuliac, they have escaped. Tac is also a syncope 
of the verb talac, to let come. Tac as an adverb denotes up to, 
until; tac uaye, up to here; tac tu pol, up to the head. 

“Such examples could be multiplied. The Maya language is 
extremely rich in expressions; in it can be represented even the 
shadow of a thought formed in the mind of the speaker. Father 
Beltran de Santa Rosa, in the Preface of his ‘Arte del Idioma 
Maya,’ writes, ‘The Yucatecan tongue is graceful in its dictions, 
elegant in its periods, and in both things concise, since with only 
a few words and short syllables profound sentences can be ex- 
pressed. * * * Who could believe that a rich language could 
be used with all perfection, and without difficulty, devoid of the 
aid of eight consonants? Who could be persuaded that a language 
exists having no declension for its nouns, no rules for the variety 
of genitives and cases? Only he who can speak Maya.’ 

“A French Franciscan Friar, Father Antoine Gabriel de Saint 
Bonaventure, arrived in Yucatan soon after the conquest. In or- 
der to preach the Gospel to the natives he applied himself to the 
learning of their tongue, which he acquired with great perfection. 
He was the first of the Europeans who wrote a Maya grammar. 
It was he who formed the conjugation of the Maya verbs on a 
plan resembling as much as possible that of the Latin. He wrote 
about a century before Father Beltran, who took him for a model 
when he indited his ‘Arte del Idioma Maya.’ At that time the 
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Maya language had not yet been adulterated by the admixture of 
Spanish words. 

“Concerning the language, Father Saint Bonaventure writes: 
‘The ancient Maya is concise, remarkably brief in the formation 
of its words, making use of few articles and prepositions. All the 
nouns are indeclinable by themselves, but they are declined with 
the aid of pronouns. The verbs are conjugated by means of par- 
ticles, prepositions, adverbs, and pronouns added to the infinitive. 
In all conjugations the body of the verb is the same as the present 
infinitive. The infinitive is identical with the noun; they cannot 
be distinguished one from the other. The subject generally is 
placed before the verb; there are, however, a few exceptions; the 
object invariably follows it. All the adjective nouns can be used 
as adverbs’.” 

Owing to the death of Dr. Le Plongeon, in 1908, his manu- 
script on “The Pyramid of Xochicalco” was left unfinished. A 
search among his papers revealed no further notes bearing upon 
this subject, although it was known that he intended to com- 
plete it. 

As the only reference to the name Xochicalco by Dr. Le Plon- 
geon is in a memorandum in which he states:. .“As to the serpent 
which Humboldt mistook for a crocodile spouting water and whose 
undulations Dupaix imagined was a garland of flowers, getting his 
idea from the Mexican name Xochicalco, the house of flowers,” 
the idea presented itself to me that Xochicalco might, if trans- 
lated as a Maya name, have some bearing upon the meaning of 
the monument and the intention of its builders. 

A language which is not exclusively based upon a fundamental 
alphabet, in the combination of syllables the final sounds are apt 
to be slurred or carried into the following syllable, or in the course 
of time corrupted by a shortening of the sound. It is not neces- 
sary to mention the process by which names are corrupted; there 
are many examples. 

Dividing the name into its evident syllables or vocables, and 
translating them from the Maya into English, according to the 
Maya-Spanish Dictionary of D. Juan Pio Perez and L’Abbe Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg’s Maya-French and Spanish vocabulary, Vol. 
II., Part III., page 125, “Troano Manuscript,” and the Spanish- 
English dictionary of Velasquez, results of remarkable significance 
are obtained. 

The first syllable, Xo, is translated “a noise as of water or 
steam issuing,” which has apparently no bearing on the subject. 
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As results must be arrived at by elimination, another form of this 
syllable must be sought. One which is evidently correct is found 
in the syllable Xoc. This method is followed with the others. 

The second syllable, Chi, also appears to have no bearing; 
but the syllable Chic, pronounced dchic, seems to be the correct 
one.* 

The third syllable, Cal, likewise seems to have no bearing on 
the subject; but in a perfectly consistent manner the syllable 
Kaahal carries out the thought expressed by the first two. 

The fourth syllable, if spelt Coh or Cohda, concludes a sen- 
tence that makes perfect sense. 

It is reasonable to assume that Xo-Chi-Cal-Co originally was 
Xoc-Chic-Kaahal-Cohéa, and in comparing the syllabic sound 
above given it will be seen that no radical changes have been made. 
Translating these four syllables and selecting the meanings which 
show a coherent thought, it is seen that the name of the pyramid 
is in itself a statement of the reason for its construction, and is 
evidence of the correctness of Dr. Le Plongeon’s contention in 
his essay upon “The Pyramid of Xochicalco.” 


MAYA. SPANISH. ENGLISH. 
Xoc. Contar. To count, to enumerate, to 
reckon. 
Leer. To instruct publicly, to lec- 
ture. 
Respetar. To venerate, to honor. 
Numerar. To enumerate. 
Lectura. Lecture, reading. 
Cuenta. Account, narrative, reckon- 
ing. 
Chic. Unido 4 un ndmero 


sirve para contar 
heridas de fiechas 
y armas arrojadizas 
que se prenden. 
Translating the above 
sentence: 
*The “ch” in this word is pronounced hard, like the English “g” or 


‘es 


‘j.” If pronounced soft, as in “church,” it has an entirely different mean- 
ing. According to the Maya-Spanish Dictionary of J. Pio Perez, when 
the hard sound is to be given a short line is drawn across some part of 


the H. 
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Unido 4 un namero. Joined to a number. 

Sirve para contar. Serves to count. 

Heridas. Wounds, afflictions, in- 
juries, anything which 
afflicts the mind. 

Flechas. Arrows, darts, anything 
which stings or causes an 
unpleasant sensation. 

Armas. Weapons, arms, or alarms. 

Arrojadizas. That which can be easily 
cast, thrown or darted, a 
missile, spirited, bold, 
courageous. 

Prenden® (Prender). To seize, to grasp, to catch, 
to pin, to imprison. 


Kaahal. Acordarse.’ To resolve by common con- 
sent, to concert, to remind, 
to deliberate, to remember. 


Manifestarse. To manifest, to exhibit, to 
declare. 

Hacer memoria. To remember, to put in 
mind. 

Coh. Golpear. To beat, to strike, to hit, to 
give blows, to bruise, to 
hammer. 

Pisonear. To ram, to drive down. 


El jaguar 6 leoncillo. The jaguar or lion’s whelp. 
Coh4a. Lobo marino. Sea wolf. 


Does not the above translation of the word Xoc-Chic-Kaahal- 
Cohéa, or, as it is commonly written, Xochicalco, clearly show the 


pyramid to be: 4 monumental narrative of a terrible affliction, 
which, like an arrow, suddenly struck down the Seawolf People? 
Both authorities translate Coh as meaning “jaguar or leopard” 


but give Cohda or its varient, Coh Ha, as meaning “SEA WOLF.” 





*Prenden is the third person, plural of Prender. “Que se prenden” 
may be translated as meaning “which seizes them.” 

*The word “se” has many meanings. When joined to the infinitive it 
is a reflexive pronoun, in this instance meaning “them” or “themselves,” as 
“acordar se’ “to remind them.” “Se” is not usually translated. 
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On the pyramid’ the wolf is portrayed in various attitudes, in 
two of which it appears to be at bay. The 
glyph on the south end of the west wall, which, 
according to Dr. Le Plongeon’s system of read- 
ing, represents the basin of the Atlantic 
Ocean, enclosing the quadrilateral figure, 
which is one of the signs in the Maya alphabet,’ corresponding 
to our Latin letter “M,” signifying “Ma,” land, country, locality. 
Within this is what appears to be a wolf’s head. 
| This may be construed to read: the land of the Sea Wolf, sub- 
merged by the Atlantic Ocean. One ear of the wolf is obviously 
the letter “O” of the Maya alphabet, and from the center of its 
head is a protuberance; this cannot be the other ear, as it is placed 
too far forward (see Plate XI.). It must, therefore, be a horn or 
flame. In “The Origin of the Egyptians” Dr. Le Plongeon states 
in a note that “the flame is a symbol of the soul escaping from 
its earthly tenement,” and it is also one of the symbols for the 
letter “L.” The mouth of this animal is open. In the Maya lan- 
guage “Ppa” is “to open the mouth.” A variant of this word is 
“Ppaa,” meaning “to break, to force asunder, to break in pieces.” 

In Chapter III., “The Origin of the Egyptians,” Dr. Le Plon- 
geon states that the kings of the Atlanteans bore the title of 
“Moc,” “Sea Wolf,” and that inscriptions showing this fact are 
carved on the walls of the pyramid of Xochicalco; but in his essay 
on the same pyramid he states that “Moc” means “a knot, a cat- 
fish, or shark,” and says nothing about its signifying “wolf” or “sea 
wolf,” unless we are to infer that the shark may be regarded as a 
wolf of the sea. In support of this inference the dictionary’ defines 
“sea wolf” as “a pirate, a wolf fish,” and defines “wolf fish” as “sea 
wolf, or sea cat”; the Maya word for “sea cat,” according to Pio 
Perez is “Moc.” 

Some of the other meanings are: 








MAYA. SPANISH. ENGLISH. 
Moc. Nudo. Knot, naked. 
Gata marina. Sea cat. 
Pez. Fish. 





*See plates 12, 13, 14, 18. 

"See essay on Pyramid of Xochicalco, Le Plongeon. 

*See Maya and Egyptian alphabet, plate 5. 

"Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, definitions of “sea-wolf,” 
“sea-cat,” “wolf-fish.” 
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To this is added the following from Brasseur de Bourbourg: 


MAYA. FRENCH. ENGLISH. 
Moc. Noyer. To drown, to put under 
water, to swamp, to deluge. 
Nouer. To knot, to tie. 


Roughly translated, does not this glyph tell us that the people 
of the land of the “Sea Wolf” were drowned when their country 
sank beneath the waters of the Atlantic Ocean? 

If “Moc,” “sea cat, sea wolf, or shark,” was the name by which 
the people were known whose land was submerged, is it not inter- 
esting to note that the word “shark” is derived from the Latin 
“carcharus,” the Greek “karcharias,’ a kind of shark, so called from 
its sharp teeth?’ This in turn suggests the name Carib. 

The name Carib is accredited as being derived from the Span- 
ish “caribe,” meaning Carib, cannibal; which in turn was derived 
from the West Indian (?) word “Caribe,” meaning “brave.” In 
this connection I quote verbatim Dr. Le Plongeon’s “The Origin 
of the Egyptians”: 

“The Caras, in remote times, formed a large and powerful 
nation that inhabited the South American continent. Neighbors 
of the Mayas, they had extended their conquests from the frontiers 
of the Maya empire on the north to the River de la Plata on the 
south, from the foot of the Andes to the shores of the Atlantic 
on the east. Their name is still found in that of many towns, 
cities and localities, as in that of tribes in the southern continent. 
At the time of the discovery of the Antilles by the Spaniards the 
islands of St. Vincent and Martinique were still occupied by the 
Carib tribes. They were a terror to the inhabitants of the other 
islands of the archipelago, and to those of the coasts of the main- 
land. These Caribs were a fierce people; they often waged war 
against their more peaceful neighbors to obtain prisoners for sacri- 
ficing at their cannibal banquets. The Spaniards encountered in 
them their most daring and stubborn opponents; and not a few 





*Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, definition of “Shark.” 
” "Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, definitions of “Carib” and 
if aribe. ” 

“The Barbarians who are alluded to by Homer and Thucydides were 
a race of ancient navigators and pirates called Cares, or Carians, who 
occupied the isles of Greece before the Pelasgi, and antedated the Phoe- 
nicians in the control of the sea. The Abbe Brasseur de Bourbourg claims 
that these Carians were identical with the Caribs of the West Indies, the 
Cares of Honduras, and the Gurani of South America. Ignatius Don- 
nelly, “Atlantis,” page 179. 
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of the European invaders formed la piece de resisténce at the feasts 
they held to celebrate victories against the white men. 

“The name of Cara was synonymous of “man par excellence,” 
“eminent warrior,” “most neal “endowed with great dexterity 
and extraordinary powers.” 

“The whole coast of Asia Minor on the Mediterranean was 
once inhabited by nations having their homonyms in the western 
continent. Prominent among these were the Carians of unknown 
origin, but widespread fame. Herodotus, himself a Carian, says” 
that anciently they called themselves Leleges, a word cognate to 
the Maya vocable Leleth. Strabo informs us” that they had been 
the occupants of all Ionia and of the islands of the Aegean Sea 
until driven from them by the Ionians and the Dorians, when they 
established themselves on the mainland. Thucydides called them 
pirates.” Herodotus, bound to defend his countrymen from such 
an imputation, simply represents them as a warlike and seafaring 
people that, when requested, manned the ships of King Minos; 
and that styled themselves the most famous nation of the earth.” 
The dress of the Carian women consisted of a linen tunic which 
required no fastening, identical with that used by the Maya women 
from times immemorial, according to the frescoes that adorned the 
walls of the funeral chamber of Prince Coh at Chichen, Yucatan, 
and still worn by them to this day.” 

“It is evident, if we credit Thucydides and also Herodotus, 
that these Carians were warlike and also seafaring; and although 
Herodotus impugns the imputation against his countrymen of be- 
ing pirates, still he admits that when requested they formed the 
crews of King Minos’s ships; and it is certain that they possessed 
the same characteristics as their homonyms, the Caras or Caribs 
of the Antilles and of Southern America. Like these, they boasted 
of being the most valiant, the most famous nation on earth; and 
having dominated the sea for a long time the Carians of Asia 
Minor and the Caras of America manifested the greatest contempt 
for their neighbors. Many of their customs were identical; remark- 
able among these were the institutions of the gynecocracy, that is, 
the reign of the woman in the family, of her influence in civil 
society, and of her authority in the state. These customs cannot 





*Rochefort, Histoire, Naturelle et Morale des Antilles, p. 401; 
D’Orbigny, L’Homme Americain, Vol. II., p. 268; Alcedo, Diccionario 
Geografico é Historico de las Indias Occidentales. 

“Herodotus, Lib. I., 171. 

®Strabo, Lib. VII., p. 321; Lib. XIII., p. 611. 

“Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, Lib. I, 8. 

“Herodotus, Lib. I., 171. 

“Herodotus, Lib. V., 87-88. 
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have been accidental. They show that these people, for all that 
they dwelt in countries far apart, separated by vast expanses of 
water, must have entertained frequent and intimate relations, and 
that they no doubt belonged to the same race originally. How 
else came they to bear the same name, Car, and .to attribute to 
the word the identical significance? Besides, the tongue they spoke 
must have been akin to Maya. 

“Herodotus asserts that, in very remote times, when they 
first made their appearance among the islands of the Aegean Sea, 
they called themselves Leleges, a word that might be the noun 
corresponding to the Maya verb Leleth, meaning “to dwell among 
rocks,” a name which describes the condition of pirates, strangers 
in the place they happened to visit, and where they took temporary 
shelter. The Dorians and the Ionians expelled them from the 
islands and obliged them to seek shelter on the southwest corner 
of the peninsula of Asia Minor, where they settled permanently in 
the neighborhood of the territories of the Phrygians and Meonians. 
They had appeared, no one knew whence, in the islands of the 
Aegean Sea long before the advent of the Pelagians. Their origin 
has remained a mystery for the writers on Grecian history, and 
that of the other inhabitants of the archipelago. What they say 
on that subject rests simply on confused legends. The Egyptians 
were well acquainted with them, and following the example of 
King Minos, who manned his ships with them in his warlike excur- 
sions, they employed them as mercenary soldiers in their armies. 

“Valmiki in his celebrated work, ‘The Ramayana,” tells us 
that the ‘Mayas were a seafaring people’ whose ships, ‘in times 
so remote that the sun had not yet risen above the horizon sailed 
from the western sea to the eastern ocean, from the southern ocean 
to the northern sea—their ships had frequent communication with 
the ‘Land of Mu,” which the Maya authors called “The Pride of 
the Sea,’ “The Life of the Ocean.’ Its destruction in consequence 
of earthquakes, volcanic eruptions and flood, disappearing beneath 
the waves of the Atlantic, with its sixty-four millions of human in- 
habitants,” deeply affected the populations of the ‘Lands of the 
West.’ The Mayas made the occurrence of that awful cataclysm 
the beginning of a new era.” 

Strewn around the pyramid are many fallen stones; the 


In the Louvre, in Tiberius Hall, there is a small statue, No. 660, called 
in the catalogue “La Zingarella,” clad in the same dress as the Carian and 
Maya women.—The Author. 





*Valmiki, Ramayana, Part I., p. 153. Translation by Hippolyte Fauché. 

"Troano, M. S., Part II., pl. V.; Le Plongeon, Queen Moo and the 
Egyptian Sphinx. p. 147. 

*See plate 13. 
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glyphs on a few of these seem to bear a relationship to this subject. 
Dr. Le Plongeon, in his essay on the pyramid, states that 


the figure is the map of Atlantis, accord- 
ing to Pla to’s description. Assuming this to 
be true, th e following glyph 
suggests th at Atlantis is rent 





asunder, br oken in two, and 
is being trampled under foot; we do not know by 
whom, perhaps the God of the Volcanoes. 
On another stone” appears the same “map of Atlantis,” with a 
dividing line drawn across it, forming part of another glyph, above 
a wolf at bay and standing on a symbol which closely resembles 


the sign for earthquakes and floods (see Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
Troano Ms., Vol. I., page 212). 





Another glyph represents “the basin of the 
Atlantic Ocean,” within which is a man sub- 
merged to his neck. The wavy lines represent 
water and also the letter “N.” His mouth forms 
the letter “C,” and what appears to be an ear 


ornament is the letter “A.” This seems to bear a relationship to 
the glyph in which the wolf’s head appears and carries out the 
same idea. 

Marrion Wilcox, an authority on Latin-America, in his article 
on the “Carib” for the “Encyclopaedia Americana,” Vol. IV., states 
that “a woven cloth of palm fibre, called ‘nagua’—a breech-cloth 
with long ends—was worn by the chiefs and the married women.’ 





The glyph” distinctly shows the long ends of the 
breech cloth, 2 z and at the back of the figure is a knot- 
tedsash with five disks superposed. In this connec- 
tion, the knot means “Moc”; the number of the disks 
is five; “ho” in Maya; but “ho” j is also the radical of 
“hool,” the the head, the chief, or king. 


it is unfortunate that the photograph (see Plate 7), in which 
Dr. Le Plongeon saw what he believed to be a “tiger’s face with the 
mouth wide open,” and “the rump or croup of an animal” within 
the quadrilateral figure, and translated it as “ppay, to be reduced 
to ashes,” ’is a very poor one; the carved stones were deeply cor- 
roded and cast shadows which gave this deceptive appearance to 


the glyph. Plates 8, 9, 10 show the glyph carvings as they really 
are. 





*See plate 12. 
See plate XI. 
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Within the quadrilateral figure is a portion of “the map of the 
sacred hill of Atlantis” with other symbols. The entire quadri- 
lateral figure is similar to those called “fire symbols” by Penafiel.™ 
Accepting this to be a fire symbol, and the upper part of the glyph 
as signifying “huu,” destruction, as Dr. Le Plongeon translates it 
in his essay on this pyramid, the complete hieroglyph expresses 
destruction by fire. 

The line drawings from “Penafiel’s Monumentos M exicanos,” 
though of excellent workmanship, are not always true to detail. 
Miss Adela Breton notes this fact where she says, “Although this 
sculptured edifice has been well described and figured by Dr. Ed- 
uard Seler, and also by Senor Antonio Penafiel, there remain some 
points worth noting, that have escaped the attention of those writers. 
The fact is, however careful an observer may be, there are always 
details which evade the eye, but which can be seen by those who 
follow with the advantage of having drawings and descriptions, and 
in this way interesting facts may often be added even to the most 
careful descriptions. Dr. Seler’s description is admirably accurate 
and so are his drawings of the separate details, and his interpre- 
tation of the date glyphs, but he gives a drawing of only one-half 
of the east side as a specimen in addition to photographs of three 
sides, which, being of a small size, leaves many of the details ob- 
scure. Senor Penafiel has plates of all the sides, which are excel- 
lent for the general impression, but the details are not altogether 
correct. ... 

“In order to unravel the meaning hidden in every detail of the 
reliefs of Xochicalco, it is necessary to have them presented with 
absolute accuracy and so completely that they can be studied as 
a whole. In Central American art, things rarely match exactly, 
and there must be a reason for the difference which deserves con- 
sideration. It is most unwise to take for granted that anything 
superficially like another is so in reality, and the building under 
consideration illustrates the truth of this statement, for although 
the north, south and east sides at the first glance appear the same 
(except that there are two chiefs on the east and four on each of 
the other sides), there are many minor differences which must 
have been intentional. ... 

“We will now consider the sculptures of the lowest stage 
which are in high relief of 8 to 11 centimeters and were formerly 





1See Plates 9, 10 and 20. 
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painted in colors on a red ground. On the north, south and east 
there are great feathered dragon-serpents, two on each side, and 
two short ones on the west, their heads, placed in opposite direc- 
tions at the corners, are turned backward so that each faces the 
other, and their bodies roll in high folds which end in feathered 
tails divided from each other by two bands enclosing a kind of 
trellis work. They are really lying on their backs, the band which 
represents the lower part of the body being uppermost. This is 
best seen on the west side, where the short serpents have their 
tails curling over toward their heads. The tongues of the serpents 
on the west side stand out horizontally, but those of the other six 
hang down, and their feather crests also droop forward from the 
tips of their jaws, instead of rising from the tops of the heads in 
the usual way. The superciliary plate is strangely placed, in each 
case, at the tail end. The east serpents have five feathers in their 
tails between two speech motives, those on the north and south 
have six, and those of the west three. 

“The long band which in each case represents the belly of 
the animal is without the usual cross markings, but these may 
have been painted to save the trouble of carving. This band, as seen 
in painted examples of the Mexican serpent, is always colored yel- 
low. The objects seen above this band are not parts of the body, 
except perhaps a single feather at intervals. The curling objects, 
placed in pairs, alternating with speech motives consisting of 
double circles with four or five flame or breath tongues starting 
from them, will be referred to later. 

“The flame-like objects on the serpents of Xochicalco turn 
toward the figures of the chiefs seated above the serpent folds, 
where the flame rises in front of the seats and in three out of the 
six, bends backward to touch the “Maxtli,” the strip which falls 
from the waistband. Each serpent has six of these motives (the 
circle always being at the end towards the head), and six pairs of 
the alternating curling objects, except on the west where there 
are three of the former and two of the latter. On the east there 
are double circles only under the serpents’ heads. Bélow the 
ventral bands the bodies consist of pairs of feathers separated by 
a repetition of the curling object already mentioned, and edged by 
square ended figures lacking the distinctive central line of the 
feathers. ... 

“The figures of chiefs seated between the serpent folds at 
Xochicalco, it will be observed of the four on the north and south 
sides and the two on the east, that they and their speeches fill the 
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spaces and almost touch the folds. This must be emphasized be- 
cause in the Penafiel plates they are sitting on air, and have too 
much space around them, which alters their character and mean- 
ing. They sit crosslegged on seats, and are alike in costume and 
position, but their faces have different expressions. Their bodies 
are in full view with head in each case turned to one shoulder or 
to the other and seen in profile. On the east side the heads are 
turned in opposite directions, and by this attitude, I think they 
are meant to face in the same direction as those on the north and 
south, that is toward the west. “Some Notes on Xochicalco,” 
by Adela Breton, Department of Archaeology, University of 
Pennsylvania, Vol. II., Part I., 1906. 

Miss Breton’s interesting discussion of this pyramid is ampli- 
fied by carefully executed drawings and further descriptions of 
the designs. 

Without going too deeply into the subject, the name Xochi- 
calco, translated from the “Nahuat?2”language, means “the house 
of flowers;” from “xochitl,” and “calli,” house. 

“Calco,” is a termination composed of “Co,” in; and of “Calli,” 
house; meaning, in the house or residence. This termination fre- 
quently occurs in the names of places; for example, “Coacalco” 
in the mansion of the serpent or the residence of the serpent. 

Even this translation of the name of the pyramid does not 
necessarily disprove that the name originally may have been Maya, 
and that the people who conquered the Mayas corrupted the name, 
perhaps through mispronounciation, to that which it now bears. 
This would be reasonable as the terraces may have been adorned 
with flowers to represent the belts of lands surrounding the sacred 
hill of Atlantis “on which trees were planted and noble residences 
built in the midst of the beautiful gardens.” 

With this fact in mind it is interesting to read Dr. LePlon- 
geon’s essay on this pyramid in which he compares it with the 
Sacred Hill of Atlantis, as described by Plato. 

“In the neighborhod of the Azores, the remains of an immense 
island, sunk beneath the sea—one thousand miles in width, and 
two or three thousand miles long—would it not go far to con- 
firm the statement of Plato that, “beyond the strait where you 
place the Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar), there was an island larger 
than Asia (Minor), and Libya combined,” called Atlantis? And 





*Nombres Geograficos De Mexico, Catalogo Alfabético, de los 
estudio Jeroglifico.” Antonio Pefiafiel. 
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suppose we found that the Azores were the mountain peaks of 
this drowned island, and were torn and rent by tremendous vol- 
canic convulsions, while around them descending into the sea, were 
found great strata of lava, and the whole face of the sunken land 
was covered for thousands of miles with volcanic debris, would 
we not be ‘obliged to confess that these facts furnished strong 
corroborative proofs of the truth of Plato’s statement that, “in one 
day and one fatal night there came mighty earthquakes and inun- 
dations which engulfed that mighty people. Atlantis disappeared 
beneath the sea, and then that sea became inaccesible on account 
of the qunatity of mud which the ingulfed island left in its place?” 

“And all these things recent investigation has proved con- 
clusively. Deep-sea soundings have been made by ships of differ- 
ent nations: The United States ship “Dolphin,” the German 
frigate “Gazelle,” and the British ships “Hydra,” “Porcupine,” and 
“Challenger,” have mapped out the bottom of the Atlantic, and 
the result is the revelation of a great elevation, reaching from a 
point on the coast of the British Islands southwardly to the coast 
of South America, at Cape Orange, thence south-eastwardly to the 
coast of Africa, and thence southwardly to Tristan d’Acunha. I 
give one map showing the profile of this elevation, and another 
map showing the outlines of the submerged land. It rises about 
9,000 feet above the great Atlantic depths around it, and in the 
Azores, St. Paul’s Rocks, Ascension and Tristan d’Acunha, it 
reaches the surface of the ocean. 

“Evidence that this elevation was once dry land is found in the 
fact that the inequalities, the mountains and the valleys of its sur- 
face, could never have been produced in accordance with any 
laws for the deposition of sediment, nor by submarine elevation; 
but, on the contrary, must have been carved by agencies acting 
above the water level. 

“Mr. J. Starke Gardiner, the eminent English geologist, is of 
the opinion that in the Eocene Period a great extension of land 
existed to the west of Cornwall. Referring to the location of the 
“Dolphin” and “Challenger” ridges, he asserts that a great tract 
of land formerly existed where the sea now is, and that Cornwall, 
the Scilly and Channel Islands, Ireland and Britanny, are the 
remains of the highest summits. 

“Here then we have the backbone of the ancient continent 
which once occupied the whole of the Atlantic Ocean,... In 
these connecting ridges (see plates 24 and 25 of maps), we see the 
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ANCIENT ISLANDS BETWEEN ATLANTIS AND THE MEDITERRANEAN, FROM 
DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS, “ATLANTIS” BY IGNATIUS DONNELLY, PAGE 51 
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pathway which once extended between the New World and the 
Old, and by means of which the plants and animals of one conti- 
nent travelled to the other; and by the same avenues black men 
found their way, as we will show hereafter, from Africa to Amer- 
ica, and red men from America to Africa. 

“And as I have shown, the same great law which gradually 
depressed the great Atlantic continent, and raised the lands east 
and west of it, is still at work, the coast of Greenland, which may 
be regarded as the northern extremity of the Atlantic continent, 
is still sinking so rapidly that ancient buildings on low rock islands 
are now submerged, and the Greenlander has learned by experi- 
ence never to build near the water’s edge. The same subsidence 
is going on along the shore of South Carolina, and Georgia, while 
the north of Europe and the Atlantic coast of South America are 
rising. Along the latter raised beaches, 1,180 miles long and from 
100 to 1,300 feet high, have been traced. 

“When these connecting ridges extended from America to 
Europe and Africa, they shut off the flow of tropical waters of 
the ocean to the north, there was then no “Gulf Stream,” the land- 
locked ocean that laved the shores of Northern Europe was in- 
tensely cold, and the result was the Glacial Period. When the bar- 
riers of Atlantis sunk sufficiently to permit the natural expansion 
of the heated water of the tropics to the north, the ice and snow 
which covered Europe gradually disappeared; the Gulf Stream 
flowed around Atlantis and it still retains the circular motion first 
imparted to it by the presence of that island. 

“The officer of the ‘Challenger’ found the entire ridge of At- 
lantis covered with volcanic deposits; these are the subsided mud, 
which, as Plato tells us, rendered the sea impassable after the de- 
struction of the island. 

“It does not follow that, at the time Atlantis was finally en- 
guifed, the ridges connecting it with America and Africa rose 
above the water level; these may have gradually subsided into the 
sea, or have gone down in cataclysms such as are described in the 
Central American books. The Atlantis of Plato may have been 
confined to the ‘Dolphin Ridge’ of our map. ... A member of 
the ‘Challenger staff,’ in a lecture delivered in London, soon after 
the termination of the expedition, gave it as his opinion that the 
great submarine plateau is the remains of ‘the lost Atlantis’.” 

From “Atlantis,” Ignatius Donnelly, page 46 et passim. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIANS. 
By AuGuUSTUS LE PLONGEON, M. D. 
X. 


SIMILARITY OF BABYLONIAN, EGYPTIAN AND MAYAN AC- 
COUNTS OF CREATION. 


O many eminent authors, both ancient and modern, have 
written treatises on the gods of Egypt, their supposed 
functions and attributes, that it would be silly pre- 
sumption to encumber these pages by repeating that 

which others, who have made a special study of the subject, 
have very learnedly said. In another work’ the writer has 
shown that the names of the principal deities and those of the 
most ancient cities in the Valley of the Nile, were vocables 
having an etymology in the Maya language, expressing the 
various qualities and characters attributed to the said gods and 
places. 

It is a fact to be remembered that wherever vestiges of 
Maya architecture and language are to be found, there also, 
among others of their traditions, their cosmic conceptions and 
religious notions are to be met with, since they embodied these 
in their monuments. 

Herodotus tells us’ that the Egyptians “are religious to 
excess, far beyond any other race of men.” So were the Mayas 
of old, and are their descendants even at the present day. 

The Mayas believed in a “Divine Spirit,” whose presence 
they saw manifest everywhere. They called it Ku,’ the 
“Universal” HUNAB, who was “All in One,” LAHUN, by whose 
will, UOL, all things were created. Unable to form any con- 
ception of this unknowable, inscrutable spirit, they formed no 
image of Him. Having discovered that the circle, in nature, 
is the ultimatum of extension, without beginning or end, they 





™Te Plongeon—“Queen Moo, &c.”—pp. 44 et passim. 
TH erodotus—Lib. II, XX XVII. 
*TLe Plongeon—Queen Moo & the Egyptian Sphinx, pp. 215 et Passim. 
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figured that eternal ONE BEING as a circle which they 
also called UOL. 


c 


They imagined that before things were evolved from 
chaos the great Eternal Spirit dwelt in infinite boundless dark- 
ness such as, at night, was present to their gaze, when the sun, 
having disappeared under the horizon, ceased to shed its bril- 
liant light on the face of the earth—so we learn from the 
Popol Vuh,” the ancient national book of the Quiche’s, a 
branch of the Maya nation. In it we read, “The face of the 
earth did not exist, only the tranquil sea and the expanse calm 
and boundless of the heavens. All was immobility and silence 
in the darkness of the night. Only the Creator, the Serpent 
covered with feathers, He who gives life, floated on the surface 
of the water as an ever-increasing light surrounded by green 
and azure.” 

They conceived of this One Eternal Being as androgynous, 
both male and female; one in two, two in one; pulsating un- 
conscious in his own essence. At the awakening of conscious- 
ness, when the sexless ceased to be sexless, the male principle, 
remaining distinct, produced the waters, then he fructified the 
female principle and a germ was brought forth in the shape of 
an egg, resplendant with effulgent light. It was deposited on 
the surface of the water; and in it the Supreme Being was born 
as CANHEL, the “Mighty Serpent,” also called MEHEN, the 
“Engendered.”’ 

We know these to have been the cosmogonical conceptions 
of the learned philosophers and of naacals or adepts, as taught 
in the secrecy of their temples. ‘These caused a representation 
of them to be carved in high relief on the eastern facade of the 
Palace and Museum at Chichen,* over the entrance of the 


lower hall, for the knowledge and edification of unborn 


178 ‘ 


generations. 
_ 


Popol Vuh—Chap. I, Lib. I. 

* See Plate 7, THE Worp, May, 1913. ; 

1®7_ e Plongeon—Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, p. 65, 111n, pp. 66 et pas- 
sim. This most interesting tableau has been thoroughly explained in said work; it 
is therefore useless to repeat here the explanation of its meaning. It seems to prove 
conclusively that the ideas of the ancient Maya philosophers regarding the creation 
of the universe were identical with those of the Egyptian sages, and that the names 
given to the Creator were the same in Egypt and Mayach—showing that the Mayas 
and the Egyptians must have received their learning from the same teachers. 
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We likewise learn of the ideas of cosmogony held by the 
Maya adepts from the names given by them to the numerical 
numbers. In these—from HUN, one “The Universal,” to 
LAHUN, ten “He who is One in All,”—they epitomized their 
system of cosmogony. We thus come also to the knowledge of 
why the Mayas, although making use of the decimal system in 
their mathematical computations, counted by fives and twenties 
and not by tens, as we do. It must be remembered that with 
them as with several other civilized nations of antiquity of 
which we have records, LAHUN, ten, was emblematical of the 
Spirit of the Universe, whom they mentioned with the utmost 
veneration and outward signs of the highest reverence and 
respect. 

Number ten was the most binding oath of the Pythago- 
reans. Pythagoras borrowed his knowledge of the numbers 
and their mystic meaning from the Egyptians. Such at least 
was the opinion of his contemporaries; and the Egyptians seem 
to have received theirs from Maya teachers. 

The formation of the numbers being identical with both 
the Mayas and the Egyptians, these, in their hieroglyphical 
writings, represented the units by small vertical lines up to 
ten, for which they made use of the same sign, , employed 
by the former to signify hardness. The Mayas (-) instead of 


vertical lines used dots for the units up to five; this nu- 
erical they expressed by a small horizontal line. 

Even the Hebrew Kabalists, who no doubt learned the 
doctrine from the philosophers of the school of Alexandria, 
represented number 10 by the letter J, signature of the name 
of Jehovah, by whom all things were created. JAH—Jehovah, 
is a name composed of the two letters J] = 10 and H = 5; that 
is, God and the Universe. As to the ten sephiroth or numbers, 
they held them as being emanations from the Divine Intelli- 
gence. 

In India where the vestiges of the Mayas are still mani- 
fest in the ruins of the buildings dedicated anciently to the 
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worship of the gods; where, we are told by Valmiki, in very 
remote ages colonists from Patala established themselves, and 
their settlements in time developed into the rich and powerful 
Naga Empire, celebrated as much for its wealth and its ex- 
tensive commerce as for the beauty of its women and the learn- 
ing of its philosophers, we find also the cosmic conceptions 
prevalent among the scholars of Mayach. 

We read in the Aitareya-A-Ranya’” “Originally this uni- 
verse was only a soul; nothing active or inactive existed. The 
thought came to Him—I wish to create worlds, the water, the 
light, the mortal beings and the waters. The water is the 
region above; the sky that supports it; the atmosphere that con- 
tains the light; the earth that is perishable; and the lower 
regions that of the waters.” 

Again in the Manava-Dharma-Sastra, a book compiled, 
according to Mr. Chezy,’** from very ancient works of the 
Brahmins about thirteen hundred years before the Christian 
era, it is said: ““The Supreme Spirit having resolved to cause 
to come forth from his own corporeal substance the divers 
creatures, first produced the waters and in them deposited a 
productive seed. This germ became an egg, brilliant as gold, 
resplendent as a star with thousands of rays, and in this egg was. 
reproduced the Supreme Being, under the form of Brahma, 
the ancestor of all beings.’ 

It is well to notice that this name Brahma is a Maya word 
composed of the three primitives be-/am-ha, that is, be, “the 
way’; lam, “submerged” ; ha, “water.” 

The egg, the golden uterus, in which Brahma reproduced 
himself, through whose union with the goddess Maya, the 
Good Mother of all gods and other beings were created, says 
the Rig-Veda, ** that was deposted in the midst of the water, 
was called “Hiramyagarbha,”*** another name composed of 
four Maya vocables: Hilaan-yam-kalba-ha, expressing the 





2H. T. Colebrooke—Notice on the sacred books of the Hindoos—Aitareya-A- 
Ranya. Lib. II, IV. 


Chezy—Journal des Savants—1831. 
*!Manava—Dharma Shastra—Lib. I. Slokas 8, 9. 


™Rig—Veda—Langlois Tr.—Sect. VIII. Lect. 3.h, 11. V.I. Vol. IV, pp. 316, 
317 


“M311 -T. Colebrooke—Notice on the Vedas. Lib. II, VI. 
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idea of something floating in the water—Hzilaan, “to be drag- 
ged;” yam, “midst”; kalba, “inclosed”; ha, “water.” 

The waters were called Nara, says Manu, because they 
were the production of the Divine Spirit “Nara,” the Mother 
of Truth—wNaa, “mother”; La, “eternal truth—that contains 
the hidden voice of the mantras. 

All ancient records relating to primeval Chaldean cos- 
mogony seem to have been lost, at least none earlier than the 
reign of Asshur-Bani-pal, who ascended the throne of Assyria 
early in the year 667 B.C., have as yet been found. If there 
be any among the tablets found by Professor Hilprecht in the 
library of the temple of Bel, at Nippur, it has not yet been 
translated ; or if translated it has not been published. The only 
knowledge we possess on the subject is derived from the frag- 
ments of Berosus,*** the Chaldean priest and historian. Being 
as conversant as he was with the ancient lore of his people, 
there can be no doubt that he related the legend on their cos- 
mogonic conceptions as they had reached him. 

On the other hand these seem to have been still prevalent, 
or some very like them, in Babylon during the reign of Nebu- 
cadnezzar II., 605 B.C., and that the Jews were imbued with 
them and with many other ideas, such as the immortality of the 
soul, the resurrection of the body, the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments in the life after the death of the body, and brought 
them to Jerusalem on their return from captivity, judging by 
their very remarkable similarity to the history of creation as 
related in the first and second chapters of Genesis. If that re- 
lation is not derived from the Chaldean legend of creation 
then, as Christian Bunsen’ has suggested, “an old Chaldee 
tradition was the basis of both.” 

“In the beginning,” writes Berosus, “all was darkness and 
water, and therein were generated monstrous animals of 
strange and peculiar form. Moreover, there were monstrous 
fishes, and reptiles and serpents and divers other creatures, 
which had borrowed something from each other’s shapes; of 
all which the likenesses are still preserved in the temple of 


b 





“Manava—Dharma—Sastra, Lib. 1, Sloka 10. 
46F usebius—Chroni—Can. 1, 2, pp. 11, 12. 
“Bunsen—Egypt’s Place in Universal History, Vol. IV, p. 165. 
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Belus. A woman ruleth them all, by name Omorka, which is 
in Chaldee Thalath and in Greek Thalassa (or the sea) .”?*" 

The etymology and meaning of that name is a mystery for 
the modern philologist unacquainted with the Maya language, 
but not for the Maya scholar; he will find it in the Maya 
vocable thallac, which signifies “a thing without steadiness,” 
like the sea. Among the numerous tablets contained in the Lib- 
rary of King Assurbanipal, in his palace at Nineveh, six at 
least, in a mutilated condition, proved to be inscribed with a 
fanciful Chaldean legend of the creation. They no doubt 
formed part of the set of the copies of ancient documents made 
by order of the king who was anxious to save from destruction 
antique records that threatened to become obliterated. 

Mr. George Smith, who discovered their contents, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
cology, a translation of those of the first tablet, under the title 
of “Some fragments of the Chaldean account of Creation.'*® 
Amidst the diffuse style of these antique Oriental fabulous 
tales, the following notions stand distinct and are easily made 
wee *. . At the time when neither the heavens above nor 
the earth below existed, there was the abyss of water; the first 
of seed, the mistress of the depths, the mother of the universe. 
The waters clung together (covered everything). No product 
had ever been gathered, nor was any sprout seen—Ay, the very 
gods had not yet come into being. . .” 

Portions of the other tablets have been translated by other 
Assyriologists. On the third tablet it is related how the gods 
_———————— 

“It is a generally acknowledged fact that every myth is built around a kernel 
of truth. In reading the foregoing Chaldean history of creation one is inclined to 
believe that the authors of the legend knew, as we do to-day, that gigantic crea- 
tures, such as the Ichthyosauria, the Plesiosauria, and other monstrous sauria, 
which inhabited the oceans of the lias period of the Mesozoic age; or such as the 
Pterodactyli and other huge winged reptiles, that seem to have been as much at 
home in the water as in the air; or such as those immense lizards, the Dynosaur 
and the Iguanodon. a 

The Mayas also appear to have been acquainted with them, judging by the rep- 
resentation of an individual of that species portrayed on the interior of the eastern 
wall of the funeral chamber of Prince Coh at Chichen, in the garden scene. 

From the writings of the Stoic philosophers we learn that the Egyptians also 


taught that there was a time when the world was inhabited by monstrous animals 
that had been destroyed. 

™CGeorge Smith—Some fragments of the Chaldean account of Creation—In 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. IV, pp. 363, 364. Chaldean 
account of Genesis—First Edition, pp. 61, 100. 
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are preparing for a great contest against the monster known as 
Tiamat, “the depths”—and how the gods Anu and Ea, having 
been asked to attack it, became afraid and did not dare to at- 
tack it; but how Bel-Marduk, the son of Ea, was the only one 
of the gods who believed that he was strong enough to conquer 
it.“*” On the same tablet we read of Tiamat’s preparations to 
oppose its adversaries, and of the huge beasts it had created to 
form its army.” Talbot, who also translated some of the tab- 
lets under the title of “Revolt in Heaven,” relates the fight 
between Bel-Marduk and the Dragon. Here again, among 
many other instances, in the names of the personages engaged 
in this contest, we find vestiges of the Mayas in Chaldea. No 
known language, Maya excepted, affords a natural etymon of 
their meaning. 

Tiamat, “the depths,” is a Maya word composed of the 
four primitives, tz, ha, ma, 1; that is, tz, “there”; ha, “water”; 
ma, “without”; tz, “land.” Tihamati, by elison Tihamat, or be 
it Tiamat—“Everywhere water, nowhere land,” “The deep.” 

As to the name Bel-Marduk, if read according to the 
Maya it would be pronounced Bel-Maltuuc, and be composed 
of the vocables be/, “occupation,” “business”; mal, a particle 
that united to a noun indicates “the act of multiplying,” of 
“doing many things,” and fuu, radical of tuucul, meaning “a 
mass of things placed in order.” Bel-Maltuuc, or be it Bel- 
Marduk, would therefore be a most appropriate title for one 
whose business it was to put in order all things that existed 
confusedly in Chaos. If those who applied this name to the 
adversary of Tiamat had been conversant with the esoteric 
teachings of the Maya naacals regarding their ideas of cos- 
mogony, and the mystic meaning given by them to numbers, 
they could not have selected a better word. 

The suffix of the word marduk certainly brings to mind 
the name of number seven—uuc or wk in the Maya numera- 
tion. That number symbolized for the adepts “wisdom” and 
“nower,” being composed of 3, that is, “power,” “action,” and 
4, “intellect,” “wisdom.”**? Does not this doctrine taught by 





Tensen—Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 273-279. 

*Tensen—Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 273-279. 

%'Talbot—Revolt in Heaven—Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology—Vol. IV., pp. 349-362. 

87 e Plongeon—Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, p. 222. 
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the Maya sages to their pupils in the secrecy of their temples 
recall the mystic meanings given to the same numbers by the 
Pythagoreans? These received this doctrine from Pythagoras, 
who learned it from the Egyptians, who, in turn, got their 
knowledge from their ancestors of the lands of the West. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that we know very little 
of the religion of the primitive Egyptians, as revealed by the 
papyri and inscriptions, and consequently of their cosmogonic 
conceptions, these being the basis on which their religious 
ideas rested—with them as with every nation cosmogony was 
the foundation of religion. We know of the civilization of the 
Egyptians when it had already reached a high degree of per- 
fection, but nothing of its infancy. Were it not for the writings 
of some of the Greek philosophers, who went to Egypt to study 
under the tuition of learned instructors and were admitted to 
initiation to the Mysteries, nothing would be known to-day of 
the cosmogony taught by the Egyptian priests. [amblichus, 
speaking of the cosmogony of Egypt according to ancient 
Hermetic books says:*** “Before all things that essentially 
exist, and before the total principles there is one God, prior to 
the first God and King, remaining immovable in the solitude 
of his unity; for neither is the Intelligible unmixed with him, 
nor is any other thing. . . . He is the first, the fountain of all 
things and the root of all primary intelligible existing forms, 
but out of this one, the self-ruling God made himself shine 
forth; wherefore he is the father of himself, and self-ruling, 
for he is the first Principle, and God of gods.”. . . And 
again,’* “The glory of all things is God, and Deity, and divine 
Nature. The principle of all things existing is God, and the 
intellect, and nature, and matter, and energy, and fate, and 
conclusion and renovation. For these were boundless darkness 
in the abyss, and water and a subtle spirit, intellectual in power, 
existing in chaos. But the holy light broke forth, and the ele- 
ments were produced from among the sand of a watery es- 
sence.” 

In “Primander,” regarded as the most ancient and au- 
thentic of the first philosophical books of Egypt, attributed to 








™Tamblichus—De Mysteries—apud Cory—Ancient Fragments, p. 283. 
*Tamblichus—De Mysteries, Sect. VIII, c. 4. Ancient Fragments, p. 283. 
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Thoth-Hermes-Trismegistus, we read concerning the doctrine 
of Creation, “Out of chaos came forth the fire, pure and light, 
and rising it was lost in the air that, spirit-like, occupies the 
intermediate space between the water and the fire. The earth 
and the water were so mixed that the surface of the earth, 
covered by the water appeared nowhere.” 

These seem to have been the tenor of the metaphysical 
speculations regarding the First Cause, imparted to those in- 
itiated into the Mysteries, under seal of absolute secrecy. Quite 
different were the ideas conveyed to the people concerning the 
principles of the creation of the universe. Damascius informs 
us that the Egyptians asserted nothing of the first principle of 
things, but celebrated it as a thrice unknown Darkness trans- 
cending all intellectual perception. But Eusebius tells us that 
they were taught that an intelligent Being called Kneph pre- 
sided over the formation of the world and all existing things, 
who was therefore the father of all that has life.°°° That they 
represented him under the shape of a serpent,” and that in the 
ancient monument the god was often depicted either preceeded 
or followd by an enormous serpent, that at times enveloped 
him in its folds.**’ This serpent they called Mehen. Horapollo 
corrobates this statement, explaining that, “the snake was the 
emblem of the spirit which pervades the universe.’ 

On the other hand Porphyry asserts that they represented 
him under the figure of a man, with the flesh painted blue, his 
loins girdled with a cloth, holding a sceptre in his hand, wear- 
ing a royal headdress with a long feather, an egg proceeding 
from his mouth. From this egg came forth another deity, 
called Pthah, who was the creator of the world. 

If the description given by the writers, of the emblems 
under which the Egyptians represented the Creator, be true, 
and undoubtedly it is, then it might be affirmed that their cos- 
mogonic notions were very similar to those of the Hindus, as 
we read of these in the Manava-Dharma-Sastra, but identical 
with those of the ancient Mayas, as depicted in the tableau over 





- “Fusebius—Proep et Demons Evang, Lib. III, Ch. XI, p. 215. Diodorus—Hist., 
ib. I, 12. 
™Eusebius—Proep et Demons Evang, Lib. III, Ch. XI. 
*"Fusebius—Proep et Demons Evang, Lib. III, Ch. XI. 
“*Horapollo—Hieroglyphs, Lib. IT. 
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the doorway adorning the eastern facade of the Palace and 
Museum at Chichen.” 

Even the various names given by the Egyptians to the 
Creator are Maya words, having the same meaning in Egypt 
as in Mayach. So Kneph or be it K-neph, corresponds to the 
Maya canhel, “serpent, dragon,” and may be a dialectical pro- 
nunciation. Pthah, which Iamblichus tells us meant “artisan,” 
may again be another mode of pronouncing the Maya vocable 
thaah, “worker, artisan.” As to the name Mehen, given to the 
image of the Creator and to the serpent in the cosmic egg, it 
is the same in Egypt and in Mayach. 

The most conservative and opinionative of Egyptologists 
cannot in truth argue that this most remarkable similarity, not 
to say identity, is purely accidental, a mere effect of hazard, 
notwithstanding the vast expanse of land and water intervening 
between Egypt and Mayach. 

If it is not accidental then, at one time the Mayas and the 
Egyptians must have had intimate communications. They 
must have acquired their cosmogonic notions, if not from the 
same school, at least from the same teachers; or they must 
have learned one from the other. The Mayas, it may be as- 
serted, did not acquire theirs from the Egyptians. These were 
not navigators; they did not go and colonize Mayach; the 
ships of the Mayas, in very remote times, sailed over all seas,” 
and they established colonies in many countries, where they in- 
troduced their cosmogonic conceptions, their religious notions, 
their architecture and language, their arts and sciences, and 
all other concommitants of their advanced civilization. 





Te Plongeon—Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, p. 69, Illus. 
*”Valmiki—Ramayana, Part I, p. 353, Tr. by Hippolyte Fauché. 


To be concluded 








ABOUT THE ZODIAC. 
By O. N. SCHOU. 


CCULT teachings concerning the universe and man 
are the same through the changing ages. The teach- 
ings are written in the universal language of symbols. 
A study of symbols will, therefore, according to one’s 

Capacity, enable him to read the true records of ages and peo- 
ples, and so get acquainted with teachings which at certain 
times cannot be given openly, because the people are not ready 
to receive them openly. This is in part why the zodiacal teach- 
ing has been heretofore so carefully veiled in its many strange 
signs and figures. 

The zodiac with its twelve signs and the numerous symbols 
and figures connected with it, is the basis for all symbology and 
occult science, and ought therefore to be the subject of careful 
study by students of Theosophy. It must be studied, if not now 
then later, as it is essential to our progress. 

In the Secret Doctrine much has been said about the his- 
tory of the zodiac. Some years ago the system was explained 
in THE WorD, and the characteristics of the signs and many of 
their combinations given, which will enable us to use the 
zodiac as a key, to unlock the occult teachings concerning man 
and the universe, such as can be had only by aid of the zodiac. 

In many of the old churches and cathedrals of Europe 
may be found under the pulpit, the upper half of a globe, 
about five inches in diameter, rich in color and with the zodia- 
cal animals across it; sometimes the circle of the zodiac with 
the signs are laid in mosaic on the floor, the mystical animals 
are painted on the walls. This kind of decoration has its pur- 
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pose. Aside from its artistic value, it gives the church and 
the religion a certain mystery which the people cannot under- 
stand; and they are awed and feel their ignorance. This con- 
dition does not benefit the people, for they are not helped out 
of it; they remain dependent on the church. 

A study of symbols related to the zodiac will develop the 
power to think, it will induce intuition, and intuitions come as 
rewards, as the result from previous reasonings and thought 
in trying to solve problems of the mind. Let us study the 
zodiac. 
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